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Tue gipsy had, however, he 0 
too truly. Bedreddin led his father’s 
troops against the Cashmerians, whom 
after great loss he succeeded in con- 
quering, and bringing their chief at 
his feet. The war had arisen from 
some treachery which that personage 
had shown towards Bedreddin’s father, 
in breaking certain rules in a treaty of 
alliance which had formerly existed 
between them; but as the holiest at- 
tributes of Heaven—Mercy and For- 
giveness—dwelt in the prince’s heart, 
he generously parduned the monarch, 
and restored him to his throne, in con- 
sideration of his bestowing his daugh- 
ter Arabinia’s hand in marriage on the 
prince, who had become captivated 
with the soft beams which fell in mel- 
lowed rays from her blue eyes. This 
was agreed to, and the fair Cashme- 
rian princess was sent under an escort 
to Samarcand; whilst her lover was 
compelled to remain behind to regu- 
late the disorders which had arisen in 
consequence of the plague having 
broken out amongst his troops. But 
although numbers fell victims to this 
fearful disease, Bedreddin escaped un- 
contaminated; and when, in crossing 
a small gulf on his return home, a 
storm arose, and wrecked many a 
vessel, his alone rode triumphantly 
over the tempestuous ocean without 
wetting a single sail in its waves. ‘“ I 
bear a charmed life!” thought he. 

In the meantime Arabinia brooded 
over the means of revenging not only 
her father’s disgrace, but her own 
wrongs, in being torn from the arms 
of an officer of her court whom she 
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fondly loved. In pursuance of the 
plan she formed, the fair Cashmerian 
contrived to inflame Bedreddin’s father 
Selim with her charms, and he resolved 
to make her his bride in the stead of 
bestowing her upon his son. When 
therefore the prince arrived, Arabinia 
secretly informed him, in a letter, of 
the sultan’s passion, and implored him 
to visit her in the seraglio gardens 
to devise some means of averting her 
too probable fate: with the letter was 
sent a slave’s habit, in which he was 
directed to disguise himself. The 
artful beauty then flew to Selim, and, 
prostrating herself, with tears in her 
eyes informed him that one of his 
slaves had dared to address her in 
terms of love, and vowed her death if 
she did not meet him that night. 

** Let him come,” cried the enraged 
monarch, ‘‘ and the bowstring shall 
be his fate.’’ 

With a joyous heart Arabinia re- 
tired, and waited until the appointed 
time arrived, when she poeied into 
the garden, where, beneath an alcove, 
she found Bedreddin. The young 
prince cast himself at her feet, and, in 
moving terms, besought she would 
wed him upon the spot, and when the 
following day dawned he would have 
their marriage publicly acknowledged. 
Arabinia feigned a reluctant consent, 
and, placing a ring upon her finger, 
the enraptured prince vowed eternal 
fidelity. At that moment his father 
approached, followed by his bow- 
bearer and his assistant. The execu- 
tioner of despotic tyranny was a hide- 
ous wretch, scarcely five feet high, 
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hump-backed, bow-legged, with a 
visage aa frightful as a Gorgon’s. 

‘‘ Strangle the miscreant!” ex- 
claimed the infuriate Selim; and the 
slaves, springing forward, felled the 
prince ere he could recover from his 
surprise, or utter a single word. One 
moment sufficed to adjust the cord— 
the bowstring was tightened—Bed- 
reddin’s features blackened, and he 
was no more, 

‘* Cast his loathsome corse into the 
ditch,’”’ said the unconscious father, 
and the order was instantly obeyed. 
“‘ Now,” he added, ‘let my son, the 
joy of my old eyes, be sent for; I 
need his presence to chase these trou- 
bles from my heart.” ; 

‘‘Ha! mighty monarch,” exclaimed 
Arabinia, ‘‘has the time so soon 
arrived when I shall so wring thy 
heart that hell’s torments shall be 
inferior to those thou wilt feel ?— 
Know, detested conqueror of Cash- 
mere, that he who lies sepulchred in 
yon ditch, is he whose presence you 
even now require.” 

A deep groan burst from Selim’s 
lips, but his powerful command of 
nerve prevented insensibility. Dart- 
ing a furious look upon the fair fiend, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Death would be too 
mild a punishment—I will award a 
fate where mind and heart shall alike 
be tortured. Come hither, Mejnuoun.”’ 
The bow-bearer approached. *‘* Look 
up, revengeful woman, upon this out- 
rage of nature upon humanity: him 
shalt thou wed, and that hour 
shall see his head upon the palace 
gate in which he fails to curse thee 


‘* Bright orbs of night unfold to me, 
As you slowly round 
The Zodiac’s bound, 
What shall be my destiny. 


Pale star, 


Shining afar, 
Wending thy way through the azure plain, 
To reach thy station once again, 
Shin’st thou propitious, or bodest thou ill ? 
Form thy conjunction and teach me thy will. 


‘* And now a planet shows its light, 
Which, whirling through 
Yon sea of blue, 
Irradiates the zone of night. 
Saturn, show 
Is’t weal or woe 
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with his loathsome, yet unceasing 
homage. Take her, Mejnoun, to thy 
habitation, and see that I am obeyed.” 
This was but one instance, out of 
many, where Salome’s prediction had 
been fulfilled to the letter. It, how- 
ever, nearly proved fatal, for on a copy 
of the prophecy being found in Bed- 
reddin’s bosom, an order was issued 
fur the apprehension of the gipsy 
queen; a day’s march, however, had 
been by her care placed between the 
kingdom and her followers. 
It was now that Bernard Scrope, 
who possessed considerable influence 
with his queen, suggested a sojourn in 
England, which, as being the land of 
his nativity, he longed once more to 
visit. Salome promised to consult the 
planets, and, if favourable, accede to 
his wish. 
Night had cast her dusky shade 
upon the earth—all Nature partook of 
repose. ‘The tinkling of the camels’ 
bells was hushed, and the dromedary 
was freed from his burden; the aloe 
hid for a time its blushing flowers, 
and rocked them asleep on a couch of 
green ; even the playful zephyr seemed 
to slumber, and every eye was closed 
in sleep, save that of Gabriel Orbit, 
who lay stretched before the entrance 
of his beloved Salome’s tent, to guard 
from danger the mistress of his soul, 
who was employing herself within in 
drawing a horoscope, and tracing the 
planetary system. 
A little atter midnight Gabriel heard 
her chaunting, in a low, melodious 
tone, the following words :— 
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Which yonder pale orb and you foretell? 
But stay, another comes as well, 

And Leo ope’s his portal wide, 

And bids you enter by Jupiter’s side. 


** And now fair Venus follows in, 
And forming there 
A conjunction rare, 


Yields the knowledge I strive to win: 


Fate doth smile. 

In Albion’s isle 
Salome Corri is destined to learn 
What was hitherto hid by destiny stern, 
For there will she know the hour aright 
When first her eye was unclosed to light. 
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‘* Farewell, thou shining atoms all, 
Which the Creator, at a call, 

Brought from nought, and fix’d in space, 
To decorate fair Heaven’s face ; 

Now pass ye onward in your flight, 

And greet me again to-morrow night.” 


On the following morning Salome 
communicated to Bernard what the 
planets foretold, and stated her inten- 
tion to proceed straight to England ; 
accordingly a vessel was procured, 
and, after a pleasant voyage, they 
reached that place where their prede- 
cessors had met with so disastrous a 
fate. On their arrival Bernard be- 
came their guide, and led them to the 
little town of North Shields, where 
some of the inhabitants, he recollected, 
had been in the habit of showing great 
kindness to the gipsies; entertaining, 
at the same time, a superstitious belief 
in their oracular powers. 

Here Bernard meditated upon the 
course he should pursue with regard 
to giving Salome the information she 
so much desired: he had often at- 
tempted to cast her nativity, but in- 
variably found that her destiny was 
hidden from his inquiries. At length he 
resolved, previously to imparting the 
knowledge of which he was in posses- 
sion, to lay the dates of Gabriel’s and 
her own birth, with the various pla- 
netary conjunctions, before his queen, 
and pretend that they were furnished 
him by astranger, who seemed anxious 
to know the fortunes of certain per- 
sons who were born at the time men- 
tioned. Scrope carried this plan into 
effect, and observed, with uneasiness, 
a melancholy expression cross Sa- 
lome’s features, as she traced the 
horoscope upon a skin of parchment. 


“Alas!” she muttered, “ blighted 
hopes, ruined peace, and an early 
grave, are here pointed out: woe to 
then whose infant voice was first 
heard on June’s eleventh day, for then 
the summer solstice gives token of 
future fever in the mind! Sol, too, as 
if conscious of the truth, enters Can- 
cer, and, for a while, stands still to 

aze with horror on those who are 
orn in that fated hour. These two 
beings are doomed! The death of 
one, and the misery of another, will be 
caused by acrab, which circumstance 
will take place on their natal auniver- 
sary—but of that they will be ignorant 
until the day arrives. How is this? 
are others then as uninformed as my- 
self upon that point? But what de- 
notes this semicircle formed by the 
moon in her passage from Cancer to 
Gemini? Five —ten — fifteen — and 
two—and are thy lives then, ill-fated 
pair, so short? But seventeen years 
of life are allotted to the one, and of 
reason to the other; and on the day 
they arrive at that age all will reacha 
climax—knowledge, marriage, death, 
and madness! Bernard, 1 charge ye 
keep this dire catastrophe from being 
known to those whose luckless hap it 
is to become its victims.”’ 

Salome’s exhortation, and Bernard's 
belief in the truth of her prophecies, 
made him resolve to conceal that 
she herself was the being for whom 
fate had marked out so hapless a des- 
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tiny; and, in addition to these reasons, 
(though it did more honour to the 
heart than the head of Scrope,) he felt 
it would be only inflicting an unneces- 
sary - by yielding up the secret of 
which he was in possession, as the 
idea of averting her fate would never 
have been indulged in for a single mo- 
ment by the credulous gipsy. Thus 
it is—a superstitious belief in a predic- 
tion often brings about its consumma- 
tion, when, by a proper incredulity 
and well-timed exertion, it might fre- 
quently be avoided. Yet, perhaps, the 
reader may whisper, ‘‘ Did Bedreddin 
escape his fate, although possessed of 
a foreknowledge of it??? It must, 
however, be recollected that the 

rince was in love, and, consequently, 
in a proverbial state of blindness. 

Time, unstayed by events, however 
important, rolled on. Happy days 
faded into happy morrows—weeks 
into months—and at length months 
into a year, during which Salome 
Corri and her contented subjects dwelt 
in peace and security. She became 
noted far and wide—was visited by 
rank and beauty, nay, by a branch of 
royalty itself, and it is well known, 
among the initiated few who were ac- 
quainted with the circumstance, in 
how singular a manner the gipsy’s 
prediction was fulfilled. In addition, 
not a few were attracted by the report 
of her beauty. 

In the meantime Gabriel Orbit lost 
no opportunity of breathing into the 
ear of his youthful queen and cousin 
the warm attachment with which she 
had inspired him. ‘To this the beau- 
teous object of his love was not insen- 
sible, but at times, with roguish play- 
fulness, would she feign a coquetry 
which did not naturally belong to her, 
and lavish her smiles upon Bernard 
Scrope, who, next to Gabriel, pos- 
sessed her warmest esteem; but Orbit 
was well aware that he had nothing to 
fear from the rivalry of Scrope, and, 
accordingly, bringing all his forces 
inte array one starlight night, when 
Venus predominated in the heavens, 
fought and conquered his fascinating 
mistress, who sealed his happiness by 
plighting her pure unsullied troth, 
und placing in his her soft small 
py ou which he imprinted a raptur- 
ous kiss, 
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With crimsoned brow, and blushing 
cheek, Salome, in artless accents, on 
the following morning informed her 
tribe that she was about to present 
them with a king in the person of 
Gabriel, whom she had chusen as her 
husband, oud acclamations evinced 
the joy which these tidings imparted, 
and a general request was made to 
know the day on which the marriage 
was to take place. 

«On the eleventh of June,”’ replied 
Salome. 

“No! no! no! Not for worlds 
on the eleventh!” cried Bernard, 
emphatically. 

«© And for what reason, brother ?” 
asked Gabriel. 

‘Oh, I suppose,” said Salome, 
laughing, “that he is frightened at 
something I told him a time back of 
that being an unlucky day. Well, 
well, we will defer it till the twelfth.” 

«* And thus retard. my bliss,” cried 
her lover; “no,. dearest maid, if the 
day when happiness and I enter part- 
nership must be altered, let it be to 
the tenth,” and a smile so winning 
sat upon his lips, and an expression so 
imploring in his eyes, that Salome, 
with a blush, yielded to his prayers. 

“‘Ah,”’ said she, archly, ‘1 fear me 
ere Jong you will be equally anxious 
to regain your liberty.” 

“« If being encircled in thy arms, my 
beloved girl, be bondage,” said Ga- 
briel, with animation, “ I would never 
again be free! If I am deprived of 
the sun’s light to enjoy that of your 
eyes, let it be for ever clouded ; and if 
I must never again look upon the rosy- 
tinted flower, let me but have thy 
cheek to gaze on, and I am content!” 

‘* Hush,” said the gipsy queen, lay- 
ing her fairy finger upon his lips, 
‘reserve these compliments for an- 
other time; repeat them this day 
twelvemonth, and they shall all be be- 
lieved.” 

Bernard could not forbear echoing 
the last words, but it was in a tone so 
low that it passed unheard. ‘ Repeat 
them this day twelvemonth, and they 
Shall all be believed! Unthinking 
pair! ye pass the hours in harmless 
dalliance, whilst a sword hangs sus- 
pended over your unconscious heads 
by a single hair—soon—too soon to 
be severed !” 
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Entivened by anticipations of future 
happiness, the gipsy lovers heeded not 
the flight of time ; the morning sun 
saw them wandering on the sea-beach, 
and the rising moon found them toge- 
ther on soine shady bank—he whisper- 
ing the honied accents of love in her 
ear, and she painting scenes of brig ht- 
ness yet to be; and it may be ques- 
tioned whether felicity so pure, su un- 
alloyed, and, alas! so short-lived, ever 
swayed the hearts of two beings be- 
fore. 

‘* Dearest Salome,’”? murmured Or- 
bit, in one of these moments, * when 
thou and I are as one, we will quit 
this wandering life; thou shalt no 
longer be exposed to the rude gaze 
of all who choose to cross thy palm 
with silver. Let us resign to Bernard 
the sovereignty of our tribe, and with 
what wealth we possess let us retire to 
some peaceful valley, where in a cot- 
tage we will live but for each other— 
thou shalt accompany the feathered 
songster in his hymn, whilst I will 
tend our sheep and gaze upon you, 
and listen—and gaze again—till I 
fancy myself in a little Paradise, and 
thee its presiding deity whom I am 
bound to worship; and whenever for 
a moment J snatch my thoughts from 
thee, it shall be to pray that when we 
are called to the final sleep, I may be 
the first to slumber.” 

“Say not so, dear Gabriel,” an- 
swered Salome: ‘‘or if that should 
indeed happen, may the planets decree 
that I be deprived of reason until the 
hour arrives for me to follow; but do 
not at the very outset of our joys chill 
their warmth by thoughts of death: 
rather look forward to a gradual de- 
cline down the vale of life, where, 
hand in hand, we may mutually assist 
each other, and finally reach the 
resting-place at its foot together.” 

Thus did they indulge in dreams of 
bliss never to be realized; till at 
length the day so long and ardently 
looked forward to arrived, and prepa- 
rations for the nuptial feast com- 
menced: many strangers, who, at- 
tracted by the bustle, had approached 
the scene, were courteously invited to 
partake of the general festivity. 

It was in a sinall vale, surrounded 
by rather high hills, some four miles 
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from Shields, that the banquet was 
and Salome, all blushes and 
oveliness, thought, as she looked 
around, that in such a place she could 
be content to end her days. 

A custom prevailed amongst the 
tribe for their king or queen not to 
wed until nightfall, for which time 
Gabriel ardently longed, though his 
impatience by no means damped the 
look of joy whieh irradiated bis every 
feature: indeed, the same feeling of 
happiness dwelt in every heart, and 
shone forth in every face, save that 
of Bernard Scrope, whose bronzed 
countenance assumed a darker hue, as 
he leant against a tree, brooding over 
the melancholy anticipation of ap- 
proaching evil. Would that he had 
imparted the cause of his grief, when 
Salome tenderly inquired concerning 
it; but he merely answered that he 
felt slightly overpowered with fatigue, 
and would be better anon. Now was 
served the nuptial feast—wines and 
spirits “ mantled in the goblets”— 
birds, dressed in every fashion, graced 
the dishes, ranged between venison 
and fish of every description. It was 
Gabriel who catered for the feast, over 
the display of which he looked round, 
and said, in the pride of his heart, 
* Nothing seems deficient—fowl and 
flesh there is plenty, and as for fish, 
I will give a pearl from Salome’s 
necklace to whoever will name one in 
season which does not grace our 
board.” All joined in saying that 
every species, both of shell ve | other 
fish, had been brought together; until 
one of the strangers remarked that he 
did not see a single crab upon the 
table. Gabriel bit his nether lip, and 
exclaimed, ‘* Then by the bright Hea- 
ven I will procure one, if it is to be 
found in England!” 

“And why should you go?” said 
Salome; ‘‘can we not do without it; 
or, at all events, send Michael Swin- 
fin?” 

‘*No, no,” answered Orbit; “1 
should be jealous if any one had the 
pleasure of attending you to-day be- 
sides inyself.”’ 

“‘Nay, then, let us go together,” 
returned the queen: “ we will mount 
a rainbow, and take a circuit of the 
Zodiac, where we shall surely meet a 
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crab large enough to satisfy the whole 
tribe. What say you to my plan? 
We can invite the planets as we pass 
them on our journey, and so secure 
their propitious smiles upon our wed- 
ding.”’ 

abriel replied—‘ "Twere a good 
plan; but I must pay my last act of 
allegiance to a queen whose equal I 
shall be to-morrow.” 

As they thus conversed, the lovers 
had wandered from the circle of their 
friends, and now, with a promise of 
speedily returning, Gabriel darted off 
like a roe. 

“He goes to meet his fate 
thought Bernard, as he looked after 
him, but without making any attempt 
to warn him of his danger. 

In a few momentsz, however, Gabriel 
returned, and, taking Salome’s hand, 
as she stood watching him from the 
summit of a hill, said, ‘1 know not 
why I dare so far presume, but some- 
thing impels me, Salome, to ask of 
you my first kiss, which, by right, I 
am not entitled to until after the 
ceremony.” 

‘* Nor must that ancient custom be 
invaded,”’ said Salome, with something 
of a coquettish smile. ‘* What would 
be thought among our kindred were a 
queen to suffer a subject to approach 
her lips?” 

‘* Well, well, you shall pay dearly 
for this cruelty,’’ said Gabriel, as he 
again bounded off. 

But now did a something indefinable 
agitate the heart of Salome, which 
urged her to recall her lover, and grant 
his request. ‘‘ Gabriel,” said she, in 
a tone so melodious that it seemed the 
summons of an angel; yet, softly as it 
was uttered, the light breezes bore the 
sound to Gabriel’s ear. He looked 
round, and saw his loved Salome, with 
her head inclining slightly back, and 
leaning towards her shoulder, over 
which her hair drooped in rich luxu- 
riance ; her virgin lip was temptingly 
pouting ; and her eyes archly seemed 
to invite the youth to taste its sweet- 
ness. 

He flew—he caught her to his heart, 
and snatched a kiss so delicious, that a 
thousand years would never have 
effaced the memory of it; for a mo- 
ment he dwelt upon her lips—a slight 
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pressure informed him the kiss was 
returned, and he sank upon his knee. 
“Powers of mercy!’’ exclaimed he, 
“‘ accept the thanks of your creature 
for the happiness allotted to him.’’ 
Again he pressed Salome to his heart 
—again he snatched a kiss—and again 
he flew across the plain. Salome 
watched till his lessening form had 
disappeared, and then slowly returned 
to her friends. 

An hour elapsed, and yet Gabriel 
came not. The well-prepared gip- 
sies grew impatient for the banquet, 
and Salome gave orders for it to pro- 
ceed, whilst she retired to her tent to 
indulge in the vexation which her 
lover’s absence occasioned : this feel- 
ing gave way to anxiety, when, casting 
her eyes towards the hour-glass, she 
perceived its sand had again run its 
course. A third hour elapsed, and 
alarm filled every bosom. en were 
now sent out in every direction, but 
returned one by one with the tidings 
that Gabriel was no where to be found. 
All were in the utmost astonishment 
—Salome’s heart was lacerated with 
grief; but Bernard Scrope still re- 
tained his , posture against the tree, 
unmoved, and, apparently, insensible 
to all that was passing. Thus hour 
succeeded hour—twilight crept on— 
the moon arose, and the stars appeared 
—still was Gabriel absent. 

In the meantime the youth had pro- 
ceeded towards Shields; where, to his 
mortification, he found that, being 
very late in the afternoon, nota single 
crab was to be had: resolved, how- 
ever, upon procuring one, he went to 
every surrounding hamlet, but was 
equally unsuccessful ; at last he deter- 
mined, as the tide was then down, to 
visit the sea-shore, where, amongst 
the rocks which form the bar, crabs 
are sometimes found in great abun- 
dance. At low water these rocks may 
be traversed to an extent of nearly 
two miles, half of which distance 
Gabriel had proceeded ere he lighted 
upon the object of his search. It was 
through an opening about three inches 
in breadth, between two crags, that 
Orbit saw a monstrous crab reposing 
securely upon a bed of sea-weeds. 
Delighted at his success, Gabriel, with- 
out a moment’s thought, at once 
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passed his hand through the narrow 
cleft, intending to seize it; but found 
himself unable to draw the prize 
from a place which afforded so smail 
an opening. His endeavours to do so 
aroused the creature, who fixed its 
claws into his hand with so sudden a 
movement, that, before Gabriel could 
withdraw it, he was firmly held to the 
spot without the power of extricating 
himself. At first he laughed at the 
circumstance, supposing that it would 
soon tire of detaining him; but mi- 
nute after minute flew by, and when 
an hour had elapsed he was still held 
in a stooping posture by the crab. 
Becoming very uneasy, he struggled 
powerfully to withdraw his hand, but 
without effect, as in his endeavours 
the flesh became lacerated, and the 
monster fixed his tenacious gripe 
round the very bones of his hand and 
fingers. 

The gipsy’s situation now became 
truly alarming—no one was near to 
assist him—the tide had already turn- 
ed, and every successive wave ap- 

roached nearer where he stood. Twi- 
ight, too, had set in, which rendered 
it impossible for him to be perceived 
from the beach. And now with inef- 
fectual struggles did he strive to crush 
the monster against the rocks, but for 
want of room to move his wrist the 
attempt proved abortive. He called 
on his beloved Salome, but she, alas! 
was weeping for his absence at too 
great a distance to hear his cry of 
agony. Faint and weary, he strove to 
comfort himself with the hope of 
rescue, but again his heart sickened, 
as the sea, with a wild roar, advanced 
to his very feet. ‘‘ Almighty Father!” 
he cried, ‘‘am I then doomed to be 
snatched from life at the very moment 
Ihad discovered its value?” A loud 
crashing of waters drowned his voice, 
and a huge wave at the same moment 
broke over his defenceless form, which 
was successively followed by another, 
and another, till the waters reached 
above his knees, and extended far be- 
yond him. His reason now began 
to reel — darkness overspread the 
sky — cloud after cloud crept si- 
lently up, and night rapidly approach- 
ed. The sea began to assume a 
thousand horrible shapes, and every 
wave that broke over his head seemed 
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ridden by some demon of the storm ; 
whilst their roarings came to his ear 
like the voice of death calling him 
from existence. The sky, too, as it 
glistened with stars, was shaped by 
his wandering fancy into a monster, 
who with millions of eyes was glaring 
upon him. And now the water reached 
his throat, and a shrill, terrible cry 
burst from his lips, which might have 
been heard above the splashing of the 
billows that foamed around, but when 
heard would have mingled with the 
screains of the sea-gulls that were fly- 
ing around his hoot, as if in mockery 
of his despair. Again he raised his 
voice above the roaring element, and 
again was the sound carried from wave 
top to wave top, and at length died 
away unheeded. Desperation lent 
him strength and fury—he strove to 
break his arm away at the wrist—he 
strove to tear it by a violent effort 
from the crab’s claws, and, with a for- 
lorn hope, uttered shriek after shriek : 
but all in vain—the monster mocked 
his efforts by the tenacity of its gripe, 
and the sea by the loudness of ite 
roars; whilst ever and anon a bursting 
wave would stifle his cry of anguish by 
pouring down his throat. ‘‘ Salome— 
Salome Corri!” did he cry; “for 
mercy’s sake save me—release me 
from this demon’s grasp! wave back 
the sea—support me, or I—’’ The 
water had now risen above his throat 
—one convulsive struggle ensued, and 
the wretched youth’s existence was at 
aclose. Ina few minutes the ocean 
rolled along its course many feet above 
his head. 

One being only besides the Supreme 
heard the last cry, and witnessed the 
last mortal agonies of Gabriel: but in 
vain did the writhings of anguish—the 
screains of despair—sinite his eye and 
ear. It was Bernard Scrope, who be- 
held the dreadful scene without raising 
a hand, or advancing a foot, to rescue 
the unfortunate youth! He had roused 
himself from the torpor which chained 
him to the tree, and, without a word, 
proceeded to the beach, prepared to 
view some horrible catastrophe, but 
alas! without any intention of avert- 
ing it! Such is the sway which super- 
stition holds over the ignorant mind ! 
From a projecting rock Bernard be- 
held all that passed, and suffered ago- 
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nies little inferior to these of the de- 
voted victim, He breathed thick— 
his throat swelled—and his heart beat 
loudly in its prison. On the first 
wave breaking over Gabriel, Scrope 
felt a powerful impulse to save him, 
but casting upwards his eyes, he saw, 
or fancied he saw, a meteoric exhala- 
tion whirling rapidly from the tropic 
of Cancer towards that portion of the 
sky immediately above Orbit’s head. 
‘It is useless,” murmured he. ‘“ The 
decrees of fate are immutable. Mars 
already casts his baneful influence 
over yon fated youth. I cannot— 
must not save him! Salome, the 

rescient Salome, hath said it—what 
is tobe, must be. Aye, and as well, I 
wot, might I stop a comet in its 
career as arrest his doom. Now—all 
will close with yonder billow! roll on, 
roll on ye waves, and work the dark, 
inscrutable ways ofdestiny! There— 
’tis past—all is over! Oh! my heart, 
why break you not?” Bernard ac- 
companied these words with violent 
gesticulations, and at length sunk 
overpowered by the intensity of his 
emotions. 

On the following morning, Salome, 
who was nearly in a state of distrac- 
tion, proceeded to the sands, attended 
by Bernard. As she stretched her 
eyes across the wide extent of black 
rocks which the retiring waves had 
left covered with sea-weed, she thought 
she discerned the form of some one 
clad in the gipsy garb. Full of dread- 
ful forebudings, she sprang from the 
slippery edge of one rock to another 
till she reached the spot, and there 
beheld the unfortunate Gabriel, stiff, 
cold, and dead, still held with pertina- 
cious gripe by the monstrous crab. 
Uttering a shriek of horror she turned 
her eyes to Bernard Scrope, who 
wildly exclaimed, “ ‘I'he decree of fate 
is decided, and Salome Corri is now 
destined to learn that this is the seven- 
teenth anniversary of her own and 
Gabriel Orbit’s birth; and that thus 
her prediction has become ia part ful- 
filled—a prediction uttered when igno- 
rant that it was her own aad her 
lover’s fate she foretold as being 
governed by Cancer !” 


SALOME CORRI. 





For many minutes the unhappy girl 
remained silent; but the wild fire 
which shot from her eyes evineed the 
fever of her brain, and that sense was 
departing. She raised her hands, and 
pressed them strongly to her temples 
—she gazed madly upon her lover, 
and at length uttered a loud scream, 
which gradually changed into a wild, 
unnatural laugh. ‘ Why, aye!” she 
cried; ‘*I remember me well—the 
ides of June governed Wy Cancer— 
then had to come—knowledge :—and 
what followed ?—marriage and mad- 
ness! Quick, Bernard, repeat the 
nuptial benediction—on your allegi- 
ance, I charge you, disobey me not ;” 
then seizing the cold hand of Gabriel 
she drew from his finger a ring, which 
she placed upon her own; whilst 
Scrope, to appease her, obeyed the 
command, hen he concluded, Sa- 
lome knelt, and, stooping her head, 
kissed her lifeless lover’s lips. “ The 
churl wished for his salute beforehand, 
but I told him that it ought not to be 
given before the appointed time. Ha! 
ha! ha! is it not a brave thing to 
wed a corpse? How cold he is! but 
I will warm him with kisses! How! 
would you tear him from me? Ha! 
the time has then arrived, and now— 
come madness! come death!” and, 
starting upon her feet, she flew sea- 
ward; but Bernard speedily overtuok 
her, and bore her in his arms to shore. 
She, however, raved and shrieked by 
turns, in which state she remained for 
some days, until the fever of her pas- 
sions settled into a melancholy mad- 
ness. 

Here the gipsy ended his mournful 
narrative. 

In a subsequent visit which Bartlett 
and myself paid to Teignmouth, (about 
a twelvemonth after our adventure in 
the smuggler’s cave,) we were in- 
formed that, worn out by her mental 
disorder, nature had some time before 
given way, and our interesting heroine 
had sunk into the grave. Thus, in 
the nineteenth year of her aye, perish- 
ed the gay, the fascinating, the ill- 
fated gipsy queen, SaLome Corri! 

Epwarb LANCASTER. 
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TO CE, 
BY WILLIAM MINOT, JUN. 


Tnou wert a fair and delicate child, my Jane, 
When first I left thee on a distant shore— 
And after years of absence and of pain 
Thou cam’st to bless my gladden’d heart once more; 
And then my lyre was struck again, and o’er 
My days a tide of dream-like brightness cast 
A gleam no future vision can restore, 
Save when remembrance, ling’ring o’er the past, 
Recalls in vain the hope that was too sweet to last. 


I left thee in thy prattling infancy, 
And in thy soft and blooming youth we met. 
I saw thee with the dreamer’s tranced eye— 
Save that the dreamer doth with day heen 
The star-bright fancies that in waking set. 
Thou’rt gone—but still my love for thee will grow ; 
And if, perchance, the sadness of regret 
That hath surviv’d our parting, cloud my brow, 
Yet to have seen thee will redeem whole years of woe. 


How lately did I welcome thy return 
With flowing numbers and a beating heart ! 
And now my verse is only heard to mourn 
That we so soon—alas ! too soon! should part. 
And yet, perchance, ’tis well thou didst depart— 
A lengthen’d stay would have increas’d the pain, 
And left me sorrowing with a threefold smart! 
And now albeit we shall not meet again— 
And yet ’tis sweet to wreathe thy name in song, my Jane. 


It is not that I deem such worth as thine 
Can be exalted by a strain like this ; 
But it will shed a beauty o’er the line 
Wherein ’tis written, as a charm, a bliss, 
Which every other verse of mine will miss. 
This page all hallow’d by it shall survive, 
And those who read—vainly—but so it is— 
Unto the bard who breath’d the song will give 
The pensive halo rnov alone hast bid to live! 





SONNET. 


OF EGREMONT’S BIRTH-DAY. 


Ligutxy and gracefully thy weight of years, 
Time-honour’d Egremont, on thee doth rest, 
And age thy active goodness more endears 
To every gentle, every grateful breast. 
Noblest amongst the noble! thy proud name 
Is breath’d in blessings from the poor man’s pray’r, 
And by the sons of genius given to fame, 
Which few beside the Medici can share ! 
Patron of art! protector of the race 
Who bid the marble breathe, the canvass glow, 


Marcu, 1832. r 
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Long be it thine their glorious toils to trace, 
And be in all things what we see thee now— 

The Doric pillar of a splendid state, 

Benevolent as wise, and good as great ! 





THE SILVER GONDOLA. 


A LEGEND OF VENICE. 
BY HAL WILLIS, STUDENT-AT-LAW. 


Pueasure, and all her glittering 
train of diversified delights, appeared 
to have made choice of Venice for 
their abode, on that eventful eve when 
the fair and opulent Marchesa D’Or- 
sina gave a splendid féte, at her noble 
palazzo, to all the wealth, beauty, wit, 
and gallantry, that shone unrivalled in 
that famous city. 

It was adark night, and all the com- 
pany arrived by torch light, in their 
richly painted gondolas, each vieing 
with the other in the gorgeous display 
of their superb apparel; and never 
before were the white marble steps of 
the marchesa’s palazzo trodden by the 
feet of such a galaxy of matchless 
beauty, as tripped gaily from their 
light and fairy-like barks on that joy- 
ous occasion, 

Among those who rose more con- 
spicuously (like the white-fringed 
sparkling waves from the azure bosom 
of the Adriatic,) above this living 
stream of beauty, was the lovely Ze- 
nobia D’Estrella, a lady of ancient 
family, (proud, yet graceful as the 
stately, gliding swan,) whose shin- 
ing tresses fell in natural and luxu- 
riant curls upon her ivory neck, 
beneath whose blanch and pure sur- 
face slumbered passions deep and 
strong, mingled with an innate haugh- 
tiness that spurned the approach of an 
inferior, and was gratified alone in the 
cringing servility of all beneath her 


— 
et her personal charms being more 
evident than the stubborn pride of her 
heart, suitors flocked in crowds to 
pay their tribute of sighs and adula- 
tion at the shrine of beauty; and then, 
and only then, discovered in her cold 
contempt the marble frigidity of the 
idol they worshipped. 

She had remained invulnerable to all 
their plaints and protestations, and 











cruelly gloried in the triumphs her 
charms had effected ; but the hour of 
retribution was at hand, when she was 
doomed ‘to experience all the pangs 
her coquetry had inflicted. 

In the height of the entertainment 
the Marchesa D’Orsina led forth a 
gallant cavalier, of anoble and win- 
ning exterior, and introduced him to 
the fair Zenobia. 

‘© My sweet signora,” said the en- 
chanting Marchesa D’Orsina, address- 
ing her friend, ** I have the felicity of 
presenting to thee my rainbling cou- 
sin, Lorenzo; the gay youth whom 
I have (unworthy as he is,) honour- 
ed by my remembrance and fair 
speech.” 

Zenobia received the gallant’s cour- 
teous salutation with a flattering 
blush, that better bespoke his true 
welcome than her fair words of com- 
mon course. 

** Pr’ ythee, coz, hold thy peace, an’ 
thou bear’st me a single drop of con- 
sanguine love,” cried the merry youth; 
‘or | shall of a surety suffer extinc- 
tion ’twixt thy tongue and the mute 
eloquence of this peerless signora’s 
eyes! Hast thou no tenderer considera- 
tion of my shrinking juvenility, or my 
innate modesty, (a family failing, coz,) 
than to set me face to face to such a 
handsome dame, with such an ugly 
recommendation? truth, sweet mar- 
chesa, thou hadst better quit me, like 
a froward child, to mine own way; 
for, trust me, I fear not to lose this 
lady’s favour !”’ 

*‘Ay? that is modestly expressed, 
by’r lady!”’ cried the marchesa, laugh- 
ing; “and whereon is this bold as- 
surance built, coz?”’ 

“On this modest and unanswerable 
evidence—that that which a man hath 
not he cannot be stripped of,” replied 
Lorenzo. 
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*¢ A logical conclusion, coz,” replied 
the marchesa; “ thou’rt right.” 

«*So would I that I were left, too,’’ 
significantly added Lorenzo. 

The marchesa, smiling, bowed gra- 
ciously to the delighted Zenobia, and 
instantly quitted them to the enjoy- 
ment of each other’s company and 
converse. And the proud Zenobia 
appeared ne less gratified than the 
sprightly, gay, and rattling Lorenze. 

For the first time in her life she felt 
the irresistible power of an ardent 
love ; her gelid heart was melted by 
his superior wit and accomplishments, 
and her bosom glowed with a new and 
ravishing delight, while her eloquent 
eyes evinced the pleasure she enjoyed. 
1,orenzo’s frank and noble bearing, his 
polite but not servile attentions, were 
all so different from the formal assi- 
duities and the flowery sentences of 
those who were wont to address her, 
that she wondered not that she yielded 
her affections at once to his superior 
merit. | 

But even at that critical moment, 
when she enjoyed the happiness of his 
rapt and exclusive attentions, Zenobia 
experienced a pang of jealousy, when 
her niece, the lovely Silvia, interrupt- 
ed the pleasant course of their playful 
converse, and, with all the sprightli- 
ness of a gay and youthful heart, and 
the smooth facility of good breeding, 
glided into conversation with Lorenzo 
and the chagrined Zenobia. 

Silvia was only a few years the junior 
of her beautiful and accomplished 
aunt; but if the contour of her face 
was less coldly and classically correct, 
her prettiness and simplicity were 
more evident, joined to an exquisite 
figure, more fragile and sylph-like 
than the embonpoint proportions of her 
favoured relative. Her auburn locks, 
too; her fair blue eyes; her rosy, 
smiling lips; the unfeigned sprightli- 
ness of her speech and manners, form- 
ed a contrast most disadvantageous to 
the pen handsome, and command- 
ing Zenobia ; and Lorenzo, powerfully 
attracted by a strong congeniality of 
wit and disposition, felt the sudden 
or which Zenobia had won upon 

is heart gradually decline, as the 
mirth and good humour of Silvia ad- 
wanced her in his favour. 


To add to her torments, Silvia, too, 
appeared conscious of her enviable 
pee corp and highly flattered by the 
marked attention of the rich and hand- 
some cavalier, exerted all her natu- 
ral wit and fascination to attach the 
lover she deemed herself so happy in 
having attracted. 

Weary of essaying her utinost efforts 
to withdraw him from Silvia, and stung 
with jealousy by his neglect and inat- 
tention, (for all his senses seemed en- 
chained by the naive charms of her 
roguish niece,) Zenobia abruptly quit- 
ted the palazzo, and returned home, 
spiritless and unattended, in her own 
gondola. , 

Nor was her agreeable absence ob- 
served by Lorenzo or Silvia, otherwise 
than by the uninterruptedness of their 
colloquy, which gradually grew less 
loud and voluble, and presently sub- 
sided to short sentences and low whis- 
pers, followed by fitful blushes. 

Seated in a richly adorned alcove, 
partly retired from the observation of 
the festive, motley group, the ena- 
moured Lorenzo and the happy Silvia 
enjoyed the fast fleeting moments (for 
Love ever adds a feather to the wing 
of Time,) unmarked of others, and 
unparticipating in the music, dancing, 
and other light pastimes that charmed 
the free and buoyant hearts of the 
marchesa’s noble visitors; and that 
lady was too diligently employed in 
catering for the pleasure of her friends 
to pass one single thought upon her 
gallant cousin, whom she believed to 
be in the company of one beth willing 
aud capable to yield him infinite 
amusement. 

‘«* Nay, trust me, signora,” said Lo- 
renzo, summoning rather an unusual 
seriousness into his handsome features, 
that were more wont to be lit up with 
the bright smile of ridicule, or good- 
humoured satire, than smoothed or 
obseured by the dull placidity of phi- 
losophical reflection; ‘‘trust ne, my 
speech is the faithful interpreter of 
my heart’s true and honest sentiments. 
By the word of an ardent lover—” 

‘Hold, signor! fix not thy faith 
upon the light speech of a lighter 
oracle,’”’ replied Silvia, —— his 
gloominess by her gay demeanour. 


“ Your ardent lover, Signor Lorenzo, 
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is a volatile, combustible spirit, that 
burneth bright and rapid, and en- 
dureth not the short summer of a 
maiden’s bloom.’’ 

‘‘ Then tell me on what altar shall I 
vow true love and constancy? What 
is there on this revolving globe that is 
not passing? So passeth it my wit to 
fix upon some fixed type of faith and 
constancy. Nay, even by thine own 
sweet self I cannot swear, (though all 

rfection in mine eyes thou art, and 

ond affection hath rendered thee 
chief, sole idol of my heart’s worship,) 
for peerless Silvia, too, is passing fair, 
assing all other dames in wit and 
eauty, as Dian surpasseth the les- 
ser luminaries that gem the purple 
night in the soft effulgence of her 
brilliancy !” | 

‘Have a care, Signor Lorenzo,” 
said Silvia: ‘‘woman is weak, and 
holds all praise, how flattering so- 
ever it be, the just tribute of her 
worth. So pr’ythee place me not, in 
thy comparisons, above this earth, lest 
I forget that I am still of it, and dis- 
dain tu smile upon a mortal !”’ 

«‘Who losing thy light (which like 
the beacon to the adventurous ma- 
riner points out the dangers of his 
midnight course,) will be driven on 
the rock of despair, and there be 
wrecked. But truly I did lack wit in 
comparing thee who art beyond com- 
pare!” continued Lorenzo; “ yet an’ 
thou wilt not come pair with me, Sil- 
via, then am I singled out by Fate to 
be the most miserable single man in 
all Venice. So speak me honestly, 
and answer me this single question.”’ 

“Well?” 

** Canst thou love?” 

“ Yes—pleasure !” 

** Am | thy pleasure ?”’ 

" “Tf you please!’ dubiously replied 
Silvia. 

“If I please!’ repeated Lorenzo. 
** Now, by St. Mark! signora, there 
is the veritable perverseness and con- 
tradiction of woman’s will in this re- 
sponse. I may take it either way, and 
both be wrong.” 

‘* Or both be right,” rejoined Silvia, 
smiling at his perplexity. 

**Uh, cruel Silvia! give me this 
little hand—say that it shail be 
mine—iny very own!’ exclaimed he, 





taking and tenderly pressing it, ** and 
bid me—” 

«« Lead me to the dance,” interrupt- 
ed the sprightly Silvia, rising; ** for 
by the Virgin! here cometh the mar- 
chesa, who finding us loitering here 
like a love-sick pair, will, peradven- 
ture, lead us such a merry dance on’t, 
making us gambol to the moving mea- 
sure of her wit! Good Heavens!” 
continued she, now first observing the 
absence of Zenobia, ‘‘ whither hath 
fled our charming kinswoman ?” 

«‘ Ay, whither ?’’ repeated Lorenzo, 
unconcernedly ; adding, “She hath, 
doubtless, gone to shine upon some 
other sphere—so the dazzling sun set- 
teth when the gentle moon riseth !’* 

Remembering, however, the agree- 
able «éte-d-téte she had so inoppor- 
tunely interrupted, and finally en- 
grossed, and knowing the proud, 
envious, and uncharitable tempera- 
ment of Zenobia, Silvia sought anxi- 
ously through the spacious saloons of 
the palazzo for her relative, hoping to 
appease her displeasure by her sub 
mission, although she had no inclina- 
tion to yield up her conquest, rather 
choosing to lose Zenobia’s regard than 
Lorenzo’s love. 

Nor were Silvia’s apprehensions un- 
founded ; for Zenobia, maddened by 
her yn and Lorenzo’s poignant 
neglect, (although she still entertained 
an ardent and consuming passion for 
the gay and gallant youth,) having 
gained her chamber, stormed and wept 
by turns, till all the superior graces 
that Nature had lavished upon her 
appeared transformed to hideous fu- 
ries. 

The jewelled poignard (worn after 
the fashion of her country, and but 
half concealed beneath the transparent 
covering of her agitated breast,) was 
unsheathed, and clutched with all the 
wild agony of rage and woe, and she 
would quickly have plunged it in her 
bursting heart, but the thought of 
dying unpitied and unrevenged stayed 
her desperate hand, and the glittering 
weapon dropped from her nerveless 
grasp. 

A few moments of reflection served 
to fix her firm resolve; and instantly 
summoning to her presence her trusty 
Neapolitan, Dominico, she thus told 
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the ruthless purpose for which she de- 
manded his faithful services. 

«‘ Dominico, thou canst serve me,’’ 
said she. 

‘«‘With heart and hand, in life or 
death!” replied the Neapolitan. 

“Of all which the /atter will in this 
emergency fit my humour best!” 

‘‘¢Hah!”’ said Dominico, instinct- 
ively placing his left hand upon the 
brazen hilt of his sharp stiletto, and 
drawing near Zenobia with a look of 
profound attention. 

She continued—“ Dominico, thou 
must be fleet of foot, quick of sight, 
dumb in speech, and true as thine oft- 
tried steel. Of all the deeds thy ready 
hand hath done, this—this, Dominico, 
is the greatest far of all; and so, in 
proportion, shall the meed surpass all 
that thy dark and sanguinary services 
ever won from thy grateful mistress.” 

** Dominico dare do any thing Ze- 
nohia may command!” said the Nea- 
politan. 

*“ Then shut out all humanity, love, 
and gratitude from thine heart, Domi- 
nico, and let every kindlier feeling be 
subdued; so that in the desolation 
and hollowness thereof, there may be 
only a faithful echo of what my dire 
revenge may utter! Know that I have 
just quitted the gay Palazzo D’Orsina, 
where I shone unrivalled, (and oh! 
most happy!) till the evil intervention 
of Silvia cast mein the shade! The 
magnet of my fascinations lost its 
pewer, and with devouring, burning 
jealousy, I beheld her snatch the va- 
lued object of my ardent desires from 
my grasp, even when I fondly ima- 

ined I had secured the enviable prize! 

oo long already hath this wanton 
child dared to rival me, with her as- 
sumed simplicity and mild demeanour. 
But all the slights and injuries I have 
Sustained compared with this last, 
bitter loss, is as a mere speck to the 
earth’s surface.” 

“*T read thy will!’ said Dominico. 

**So be thine execution speedy as 
thy perception! And hating Silvia 
as I do, I will bestow a bourse of a 
thousand ducats upon the welcome 
herald that tells me of her death !”’ 

“The wished-for tidings shall be 
quickly told. 1 would spill mine own 
blood for such a princely price,” said 


the heartless bravo. And the vindic- 
tive Zenobia, unclosing the windows 
of her boudoir, which led, by a broad 
flight of marble steps, to the dark 
waters of the Adriatic—for not a star 
was visible—Dowminico followed, and, 
enveloping his form in his mantle, 
leaped into the gondola, and in ano- 
ther instant was skimming swiftly 
over the smooth expanse on his san- 
guinary mission. 

The beautiful but worthless Zeno- 
bia stood, with her arms resting upon 
an Etruscan vase which adorned the 
steps, anxiously watching the progress 
of her mercenary minion, till he gra- 
dually faded in the distance from her 
sight. 

“Silvia is no more! her doom is 
sealed, and I am revenged!”’ mur- 
mured Zenobia. ‘Now doth my 
maddened brain grow cool again. 
Lorenzo, thou’rt mine—or must be 
so! I have sacrificed too much, now, 
to lose thee without a struggle. It 
may not be! Either my bed or my 
grave shall be shared; and I am al- 
most reckless which. Oh! that I 
possessed the cunning of that black 
and necromantic art which legends 
speak of, to work the will of my 
boundless desires! I dare do any 
thing, having done so much !” 

And now her busy thoughts resolve 
ing themselves; into a train of silent 
rumination, Zenobia, pallid and mo- 
tionless, looked like a fair statue 
sculptured of the same marble as the 
rich ornament over which she reclined 
her graceful form. Her eye was now 
fixed upon the waters that splashed in 
mimic rage beneath her; when sud- 
denly the black and pitchy bosom of 
the Adriatic was cleaved by a rich 
gondola, bright and pe a and 
apparently of burnished silver, which 
strongly contrasted with the obscure 
surface whereon it now softly = 
towards the wondering Zenobia. When 
it approached, she perceived it was 
occupied by a tall cavalier, habited in 
black, who, rising courteously, saluted 
her. 

‘‘Signor,’’ said she, “I know thee 
not. What is thy pleasure ?”’ 

*« Thy will,” replied the cavalier. 

‘*How know’st thou it will prove 
so?” 
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“JT can read it: as I do every 
thought, desire, and wish of thine 
heart !’’ replied he. 

Zenobia drew back, but it was more 
in astonishment than alarm, for she 
was bold and fearless. 

The stranger continued—“ I possess 
that mysterious art wherein thou didst 
even now desire to be initiated.” 

‘‘Hah! sayest thou so?” said Ze- 
nobia. ‘But first prove thy title to 
my credence by more substantial offer- 
ing than this.’’ 

‘TI will soon resolve thy doubts,” 
replied the stranger. ‘“‘ Listen :—the 
revenge and jealousy that rage within 
thy fair bosom thirst for a victim, and 
the stiletto of the trusty and oft- 
trusted Dominico now seeks thy rival’s 
heart.” 

“True! true!” 

‘*Yet hope not, in losing Silvia, to 
win Lorenzo: the blow that strikes at 
Silvia’s life will destroy her lover too; 
for love hath made them one, and so 
conjoined their hearts, that not even 
the shaft of death can separate them !” 

‘Is the youth so wrapt up in her?” 
exclaimed Zenobia. ‘‘ And is there 
no hope for me, after all the peril 
wherein I’ve placed my soul? Ai I 
fated to grasp continually at shadowy 
phantoms that mock my deluded 
senses ?” 

‘I have a talisman of such rare 
virtue here,” said the cavalier, draw- 
ing a golden amulet, gemmed with 
radiant jewels, from his vest, ‘* that 
will ensure success to the bold adven- 
turer that bears it. It is thine!’’ 

‘* How shall it serve my purpose if 
it win uot Lorenzo’s love? What are 
its peculiar properties ?’’ demanded 
Zenobia, receiving it from his hands. 

“It giveth to the possessor the 
power of transformation to what form 
soever may be most desired!” 

6s Ay ?”? 

«* And thus when Silvia falls, Silvia 
may live again in thee, and thou, bear- 
ing her semblance, may’st cheat the 
eyes of the infatuated Lorenzo, and 
hold the love thy rival now enjoys !” 

“Qh! can and may this be?” cried 
Zenobia. 

‘Past doubt,” replied the stranger. 
«* Essay its power, and prove its infal- 
libility.”’ 


Ls 


“But yet tv win my will, must | 
endure to wear the form I most abhor 
of earth’s creation? Oh! this false 
playing almost brings a retributive 
penance ; for can I be flattered in the 
fond caresses of the loved Lorenzo, 
duping him of another’s due? Will 
not my ardent love be changed to 
bitter hate, in the eternal hearing of 
his sweetest vows offered, through me, 
to the divinity of his adoration ?” 

«‘And what boots his gentlest, kindest 
speech to Silvia? Of what will his 
soothest words deprive thee?” argued 
the dark stranger. ‘ The offering will 
be thine; while the mere odorous 
vapour thereof will he Silvia’s portion. 
Art thou content to win Lorenzo on 
these terms?” 

**QOn these—on any!” replied Ze- 
nobia firmly, her passion conquering 
all her scruples. And accepting the 
proffered hand of the mysterious cava- 
lier she entered the silver gondola, 
which, by some unseen impulse, shot 
across the dark, still element, like an 
effulgent meteor through the sky! 

Dying strains of soft music, mingled 
with the joyous voices of the gay com- 
pany, issued from the palazzo of the 

Jarchesa D’Orsina, as they approach- 
ed. Boldly and fearlessly the heart- 
less Zenobia, accompanied by the 
stranger, in mask and domino, entered 
the saloon, where the gay Lorenzo 
and the unsuspecting Silvia were en- 
joying the pleasure of the merry dance, 
in the mazy evolutions of which the. 
stranger, adroitly taking the form of 
Lorenzo, deluded the eyes of Silvia, 
and drew her away from the festive 
group; at the same moment Zenobia, 
assuming the sylph-like figure and 
lovely features of her rival, met the 
valued smile, and felt the warm and 
eg pressure of Lorenzo’s hand. 

er heart was overflowing with joy, 
and, delighted with the gallantries of 
the gay, enamoured cavalier, the time 
flew swiftly by, and the hour of de- 
parture and a temporary separation 
arrived, 

Zenobia looked anxiously around 
her as Lorenzo led her from the 
saloon to escort her to the gondola 
which awaited her; but neither the 
mysterious stranger nor the injured » 
and devoted Silvia were to be seen. 
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THE SILVER GONDOLA. 


With a fluttering heart she had already 
bidden adieu to the happy Lorenzo, 
and was on the point of stepping into 
the gondola, when, with a piercing 
shriek, she fell dead in the arms of her 
distracted suitor; for the stiletto of 
her minion, Dominico, had stabbed 
her to the heart with the blow she had 
intended to be aimed against the life 
of Silvia, whose form she bore. Twenty 
swords were unsheathed to immolate 
the heartless bravo, but he escaped 
their vengeance by plunging into the 
sea and swimming away. 


Fi} 


Meanwhile the remorseless Zenobia 
resumed her proper form, and the real 
Silvia, unharmed, rushed to the arms 
of the astonished and delighted Lo- 
renzo, who, in his surprise, quitting 
Zenobia, she was received in the em- 
brace of the blaek stranger, who in- 
stantaneously bore her to the silver 
gondola, which rose to meet him; and 
the terrified spectators beheld the 
wicked Zenobia and the stranger 

radually sink beneath the dark waters 
in the glittering ark! 





THE SOLACE OF MUSIC. 
BY WILLIAM MINOT, JUN. 
Say, is there one so cold that doth not kuow 


The solace of sweet Music’s heav’nl 


flow ! 


Is there a heart that hath not danc’d with joy, 

As Beauty woke the tones of melody? 

How sweet, e’en painfully, it is to feel 

The thrilling transport through the bosom steal— 
Breathless to listen, till each chained sense 

Is lost in the harmonious eloquence ! 

Well does the subject suit the painter’s art, 
Exalt the poet’s soul, and win his heart !— 


Behold the veteran hero rush to war, 
Besmear’d with gore, and seam’d with many a scar; 
Tumultuous fury boils hte every vein, 


And martial madness triump 


s in his brain— 


Say, who would deem that silver tones had pow’r 
To soothe that warrior in his turbulent hour. 
Yet is he gentle now—and soft the eye 

That lately gleam’d in horrid brilliancy— 

His lip has won a smile, and his stern soul 

Is rapt in Music’s exquisite control ! 


And see the lover, in his hour of pride, 

In rapture bending o’er his angel bride ! 

How he delights, in soft, melodious flow, 

To breathe into her heart his fondest vow— 
She hears, untir’d, his oft-told tale again, 
And wonders at the music of his strain! © 

But ah! that lover now is lost in grief, 

Nor seeks, nor even hopes to find relief. 
Behold him pale, dejected, faint, and wan, 
The wasted wreck of what was once a man; 
No cheering thought—no blessed hope is there 
To win him from the blighting of despair— 
Voiceless and tearless, wretched and alone, 
His head is lapp’d on Lilla’s cold grave-stone. 
But hark! a gentle music fills the air, 

And its soft wailings steal into his ear. 

At first he shuns the song—but ah! ’tis one 
That Lilla used to sing, she that is gone— 
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THE SOLACE OF MUSIC. 


His tearlessness is past, his eheek is wet ! 
And Music, e’en for bim, hath solace yet! 


And lo, yon group!* the very children stay, 
Forgetful of their jocund sports, their infant play, 
While Musie wings tbe rapid hours away ! 

Bebold the foremost of them all, that boy, 

His father’s future hope, his mother’s joy, 

His eye is fixt—his heart is all intent 

Upon the wonder-breathing instrument. 

He thinks and marvels when the day will come, 
That with sueh notes he’ll cheer his mother’s home. 
E’en Infancy is hush’d in silence there, 





> cee 


As Music breaks upon the charmed air! 
Such is thy solace, eS ee 


That nought can droop when thy 


est voice is nigh? 


The old, the young, the wretched, and the gay, 
All own alike the magie of thy sway. 


The Bard, in wild, prophetic numbers, sung 

Of death to one all-beautiful and young, 

And yet, such was the sweetness of their flow 
That though the blight was on her heart and brow, 
She felt it not! she knew it not! the pow’r 

Of heav’n-born Melody was on that hour! 

Again those mus’cal numbers flow’d, again 
Enchantment fasten’d on her heart and brain : 

She clung with rapture to the latest tone— 

The music stopt—her gentle breath was gone! 





THE CONVICT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HERMIT IN LONDON.” 


He was not born in the gloom of 
wretchedness, nor in the house of sor- 
row; of profligate, dissolute parents ; 
the child of erime, or the disowned : 
no conscious blush lit up a mother’s 
cheek at his birth, checking the grate- 
ful feeling of maternity, and that dear 

arent’s pride when a man is born: 

e was neither fatherless nor friend- 
less, a foundling nor an infant pauper, 
engendered in misery, and brought 
forth in famine, as such a large pro- 
portion of our population is, clingin 
at the fainting breast of his natura 
nurse, cold, shivering, and dependant 
upon scanty and uncertain charity for 
sustenance: the sun of promise shone 
upon his infant years, moderate com- 
forts reigned around him, both his 
parents were honest and industrious, 
and they gained a decent and repu- 
table livelihood—moral and unam- 


bitious, they shaped their humble 
course through life inoffensively and 
almost unperceived, for they were far 
below notoriety, and as far above 
transgression: they were plain, good, 
unlettered people, for the march of 
intellect had not progressed so far in 
their early youth as it has done since; 
but if they lacked education, its ab- 
sence was pardoned by neighbours not 
much more learned than theinselves, 
and they gained in integrity what they 
wanted in scholarship ; and if their at- 
tire was poor, but sufficient, it came not 
by subscription to them, nor was it the 
remnant of the wardrobe of their su- 
periors in rank or worldly success 
—to labour they owed all they 
possessed, and it had always sufficed 
to bring up their family, the eldest of 
whom is the object of this sketch, 
drawn from the living picture. 





* Vide Illustration. 
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He was the first male offspring, 
and perhaps an undue partiality fell 
upon him: his father rejoiced at hav- 
ing a boy, his mother actually doated 
on him; the former would have been 
strict in his bringing up, but the 
affection of the latter was such that 
she over-indulged him, making his 
coinforts, his pleasures, and amuse- 
ments, overbalance his learning and 
employment; whilst the love which 
she bore him induced her to screen 
his faults and palliate his errors. On 
the score of education, a little ambi- 
tion, for the first time, found a place 
in his parents’ minds, and they de- 
cided on making him a better scholar 
than themselves; ‘‘ For,” said they, 
‘©however humble his station, learn- 
ing can do him no harm.” He was 
therefore sent to schvol, and, being 
rather a bright boy, was taken notice 
of, and taught not only reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, but mathematics, 
history, and extensive reading: he 
was bright, but idle, so that the part 
of instruction which amused him most 
was the most attended to: from his- 
tory he drew revolutionary conclusions 
—from the Bible, interpreted his own 
way, innumerable doubts and latitudi- 
narian principles. It was now time 
that he should provide for himself: 
manual labour was odious and insup- 
portable to him ; and having picked 
up the notion that wisdom is power, 
and learning a source of wealth, he 
felt indignant at being reduced to the 
level of his unlettered father, and even 
spurned at a mechanic’s occupation : 
to be bred up as a schoolmaster was 
his first inclination, but it furnished 
not bread to him; moreover his want 
of application, and love for what is 
vulgarly called company, unfitted bin 
for his vocation: apprentice to an apo- 
thecary next struck his fancy, and was 
violently opposed by his father; his 
mother, however, prevailed: he tried 
it, and was dismissed for some neglect 
of duty: then he wished to travel with 
a gentleman, but was obliged to travel 
otherwise; for having been guilty of 
an amatory aberration, he was sent to 
sea, under which circumstances he 
cousoled himself from the hope of 
being thus enabled to see the world. 
Very soon, however, the fatigue and 

Marcu, 1832. 


discipline of ‘a sailor’s life made him 
take a dislike to this employment, and 
he was very near being punished for 
instilling mutinous principles into his 
messinates, amongst whom he was 
very popular, being what his com- 
panions styled a good fellow, and no- 
thing loth to read story-books to them, 
and to write their letters for them. 
His captain thought differently of him, 
and experiencing that “a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing ”’ in a ship’s 
crew, was very glad to get rid of him 
on the first favourable opportunity. 
He had long drawn resources from his 
mother’s slender store, and she, now 
distressed herself, patched up the 
scrape into which he got, and prepared 
a welcome for him at home. Jack was 
now still more attractive than when 
he left home, having read a great deal, 
and picked up a little more knowledge 
of mankind than a home-.life could 
afford: he had also been in foreign 
parts, and drew round as many hearers 
in the churchyard and village tap- 
room as ever a Greek philosopher 
did in his portico. He scraped ac- 
quaintance with all his neighbours far 
and near, and could, at the same time, 
scrape them a tune upon the fiddle, 
and dance a hornpipe in prime style, 
to the great admiration of the maid- 
servants and girls of the working 
classes: he became now the object of 
the highest interest to them; whilst 
his kind, weak mother, instead of dis- 
couraging his love for pleasure, was 
flattered at the admiration bestowed 
upon him. What was his disposition? 
kind and good-natured, light-hearted, 
and equally light-headed, so far as 
regarded worldly prudence. For a 
time he had no employment; nor was 
pean that period, drunken, discon- 
tented, nor dishonuest—a taste fur 
amusement, and an equally strangely 
pronounced distaste for industry, form- 
ed the leading and most prominent 
features of his character. He was 
neither cruel nor selfish, mean nor 
mercenary, but instable in mind and 
principle, and set far above himself. 
Man was not made for solitude; nor 
was Jack by any means a being of 
solitary or saturnine habits, aud feel- 
ing a transitory repentance (as many 
men do,) for the follies and frulics of 
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his life, he resolved to take a wife and 
to live soberly and decently, as be- 
comes the wedded state. In his choice 
of a partner he was not difficult, du- 
bious, nor long in making a selection ; 
but, off hand, married the prettiest 
girl that came in his way, and took his 
chance for the future; luckily for him 
he met with u good girl, and one who 
was thrifty, but this thrift placed a 
constraint over his expensive inclina- 
tions, and soon became a source of 
domestic jars, and drove him to seek 
his amusements abroad. As handi- 
eraft and manual labour were his aver- 
sion, he took a small shop, the ma- 
nagement of which he left to his better 
half, engrossing to himself the care of 
the cash, and the making out the ac- 
counts. Amongst other of his drink- 
ing companions, he associated himself 
with the upper servants of some of the 
nobility in the neighbourhood ; those 
pampered, amphibious beings, half 
mercenary, and half men of pleasure, 
who retain lower slaves to do their 
work, waste their master’s property, 
and imitate the vices and extrava- 
gances of their betters. His pretty wife 
now gave him a son, and was grieved 
to see that with an increase of family 
there was a decrease of means to sup- 
= them, and that the hymeneal 
amp grew weaker by time, and that 
variety of faces wore out the favour- 
able impression which she thought her 
features had made upon his heart. 
He was very fond of her when first 
she became a mother, but the frequent 
repetition of appearing in that cha- 
racter made it lose all its effect, and, 
like many in humble life, he regretted 
having given up his liberty, and having 
brought so many candidates for paro- 
chial assistance ; this being what he 
saw in perspective. 

After a few years of wedded bliss 
and — quarrels, he was advised by 
the valet de chambre of a right honour- 
able roué, to go to London in order to 
better himself : he communicated this 
Project to his wife, who, with tears 
and prayers, and with one child in her 
arms and another at her foot, besought 
him not to desert her: this he pro- 
mised not to do; but booked himself 
for an outside place for town. The 
giddy conduct of him, who became a 





convict in acomparatively short period 
of time, had already estranged his 
father from him, and he, on the other 
hand, began to hold the old man cheap 
in consideration of his own superior 
education and intercourse with the 
world; his mother was still dear to 
him, and it cost him a tear to part 
with her this second time, for the first 
had almost broken her heart; this 
second trial, however, he persuaded 
her would be for his good, and her 
partiality inclined her to think so. 

The rich and great, the scholar and 
man of science, women of rank, and 
men of refined education, must not 
imagine that al] delicate feelings, 
tender sympathies, and warm effu- 
sions of the heart, belong to them 
alone; the peasant’s breast is wrung 
with the purer workings of nature. 
The private soldier suffers a pang 
equal to the most exquisite sensibility 
when parting with his home and pa- 
rents ; and the rough-handed tar wipes 
a tear off with as much heartfelt sin- 
cerity, when leaving the wife of his 
bosom, as him who wears the royal 
purple and ermined robe. The man, 
unsullied, up to this moment, with 
crime, had conflicting passions now 
warring in his mind: the ties of blood 
drawing him one way, and a love for 
change inviting him another. His 
wife hung on his neck and unmanned 
him, if such can be called the giving 
way to the recollections of former 
love; his mother took his spirits 
a-back as his thoughts returned to all 
that she had done and suffered for 
him, to how much she had loved him, 
and how he had wandered from the 
path of prudence; but a cheerful glass 
stolen by the valet de chambre from 
his lord’s cellar, and given to his 
friend, brought his courage up; so off 
he set, with all the ready money that 
his distressed wife and poor mother 
could collect together in his pocket, 
and a cigar in his mouth, thus trustin 
to chance for future provision, an 
puffing sorrow away. 

Arrived in town, he wrote home 
affeetionately to all hands, as the 
sailors say: his hopes were high, and 
he failed not to draw upon the inven- 
tive to elevate those of his-wife and 
mother. Jack was good-looking and 
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good-humoured, and he seemed to 
inake friends every where at first sight, 
for he oe his little cash freely, and 
this gut hin aguodname. He was now 
looking out for a situation, but none 
turned up, and at last the purse and 
box of clothes shrunk into a small 
compass. He had been recommended 
to a publican, and to some gentle- 
men’s servants, to a lawyer’s clerk, 
and, moreover, met some old mess- 
mates in town: they all contributed to 
pass away his time, and some of them 
to share the contents of his pocket; nor 
did he fail to gain approving glances 
from bright female eyes. He danced, 
suug, made great progress in gaming, 
and now was styled a swedl in low life, 
and a trump amongst dissulute compa- 
nions, educated paupers, young trades- 
men out of employment, and charac- 
ters who lived by ways and means as 
secret as saniiens, The heart was 
not yet gangrened: he continued to 
write home, but made no remittances, 
and had recourse to falsehoods to cali 
the sufferings of a wife in poverty and 
a mother in despair. He was now 
himself reduced to distress, and made 
different pretences to induce his de- 
serted partuer to give up her last shil- 
ling, and to relinquish the shop, pro- 
mising, at different times, tu send for 
her to towa: this he never did, and, 
from writing less frequently, dropped 
all correspondence with her; she not 
knowing where tv address him, or 
what he had become. We will not 
weary our reader with the progress of 
his life in town, with the variety of his 
disappointments, or the greater va- 
riety of his vicissitudes, but take him 
up where we saw him, in a convict- 
ship, bound for his exile, and branded 
with the indelible name of felon! 
Time, which passes away like a 
shadow, takes with it past scenes of 
good and evil, blunts the feelings of 
the delinguent, and brushes off the 
first impressions of our nature. The 
convict was living a most uncertain 
life, and running a most unsafe career; 
whilst his ruined wife, following the 
paths of industry and rectitude, con- 
trived to earn an honest bit of bread ; 
his father and his mother were de- 
voted to grief, but stedfastly carrying 
on a laborious life, even in their old 
age; the father, outraged at his child’s 


conduct, and dreading every day that 
he should hear of his coming to an 
untimely end ; his mother still fixing 
her affections on him, and praying 
rather for his death than his disgrace. 

The convict’s race of liberty was 
now run; cajoled into evil habits first, 
soon after associated with crime, led 
on by successful evil, and identified 
with crimiual companions, the lawless 
man was at length arrested in his pro- 
gress by the strony arm of the law, and 
doome:! to pay the forfeit of his liberty 
for fourteen years—huge proportion 
of a life at its meridian! hopeless sen- 
tence! for how and where to return? 
how resume a situation in honest so- 
ciety ? what path to choose for decent 
existence? thus stamped with infamy ! 
—thus cut off from home and family ! 
—thus expatriated and lost! It is 
worthy of remark that this habitual 
violator of the laws, though reckless, 
was not become shamelessly so—that, 
in the latter part of his course, he had 
assumed a feigned name, under which 
he was sentenced to punishment: this 
took from him one pang, and he was 
afterwards heard to say, with tears in 
his eyes, that this was the only mitiga- 
tion of suffering, namely, the hav- 
ing spared disgrace and agony of 
mind to his honest parents and vir- 
tuous wife, and thus to have kept this 
blot froin a family from which he had 
made himself an outcast. His repent- 
ance was anguishing and sincere; his 
was a living death; his reflections 
drove sleep from his evelids and peace 
frown every hour: he left his country 
under the impression that he should 
never see it again: he blessed his 
parents, his wife and children, with 
the same breath that he cursed the 
hour of his birth—he was like a se- 
cond Cain. Much was he, at one 
time, inclined to write a farewell letter 
to his parents and wretched partuer, 
claiming their pardon, and pouring 
out his broken heart before them; 
this might, for the moment, have 
given him ease—it might, also, have 
stood as a frightful lesson to his chil- 
dren, to deter them from idle and 
vicious courses, but then it would be 
loading the innocent with a guilty 
name, reviving past sorrows now, per- 
chance, slumbering in half forgetful- 
ness, lastly, shortening the existence of 
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those who gave him birth, and bring- 
ing their grey hairs in sorrow to the 


grave. 


A storm now arose in the dead of 
the night, contrary winds kept the 
vessel as if reluctant to stretch out to 
sea, a dense fog came on in the morn- 
ing, and in some hours after the con- 
vict-ship was upon a rock. Earnestly 
did the wretched man wish for a 
watery grave, for he seemed dead 
already to mankind, hateful to him- 
self, and infuriated with disgust at his 
fellow-convicts—he had turned sullen 
and silent, and his contrition for past 
errors, all mute as it was, had already 
become a subject witlsthem of ridicule 
andcontempt The vessel had struck, 
but the fog cleared away, and he found 
himself close to his native town, in 
sight of all the localities which once 
were dear to him—the house where he 
first drew his breath, the school where 
he had received an education which 
might have rendered him a worthy 
member of society, the church steeple, 
rising above sepulchral pines, where 
he had bent the knee, and practised 
the early duties of religion. He was 
on deck, and seemed spell-bound ; his 
heart swelled almost to breaking ; his 
face reddened, and his blood rushed 
through his veins, until he felt alter- 
nately burning with heat and shivering 
with agony. At length a crowd ga- 
thered on the shore met his eyes, and, 
foremost in its ranks—a mother and a 
wife! Words are all unavailing to 
describe this moment. “Cover me, ye 
waves !’’ he exclaimed; and, in at- 
tempting to run to the side, he fell at 
the feet of one of the crew; and soon 
a boat going on shore, brought the 
report of this uncommon event, and 
curiosity led one on board who imme- 
diately recognized him. Whilst this 
stir continued, the deserted partner 
communicated to her neighbours the 
melancholy information, that she had 
seen one on the deck so like her hus- 
band that unless she could clear up the 
doubt her brain would turn; a search 
was made, and it was him. To find 
him—and to find him thus, was enough 
to drive her reason from its seat; but 
she was, even in this anguish, all love 
and pity, constancy and truth, the 
wife, the Christian, and she resolved 
to look upon him again, in fondness 











and forgiveness: in this act of mercy 
the mother solicited to be associated. 
She, too, was all charity—all woman: 
he was a convict, but she had borne him 
on her breast—an outcast, but her 
child: he had sinned, but might repent 
—broken her heart, but be forgave 
him. With some difficulty permission 
was obtained from the humane cap- 
tain to pour oil into wounds of afflic- 
tion by the meeting which took place 
on board, and where a_pardoning 
parent, a doating wife, and young 
children, powerfully bound by Na- 
ture’s hand to a guilty son, father, 
and husband, mingled their tears and 
sighs, and hung upon his neck. ‘Time 
was precious, and these blessed women 
lost not a moment in repruaches : they 
were degraded by the conduct of him 
who was the object of their dearest 
affections, but misfortune soured not 
their warm feelings : sensitive honour 
might have recoiled—have shrunk 
back from the contaminating touch of 
the felon, but they saw only his chains 
and the expiating sufferings before 
him—charity, humanity, Christianity, 
were their only feelings. The inno- 
cent, too, the spotless offspring of the 
sinful man, clung to him in his most 
abject state, and gave even their little 
playthings as offerings at the shrine 
of filial piety. Fain would the chil- 
dren have accompanied him in his 
exile; his faithful wife made the same 
offer, but the thing was impossible. 
The signal was given to part, and the 
pangs which rent the bosoms of the 
mother and the wife were heart-search- 
ing to behold. Mercy and Forgive- 
ness! ye are twin children of Heaven! 
the blessed attributes of the Most 
High! and never were there more 
striking instances of these sublime 
yirtues than in these poor but exeim- 
plary people. Sorrow, I should think, 
must be too deeply seated in the con- 
vict’s mind to allow hope to have a 
place there: it is not likely that he 
will, after fourteen years, return home 
to such a wife and mother; not pro- 
bable that the latter should live so 
long. The bitterest punishment of 
the guilty man must be to have lost 
such a partner and such a parent!— 
to reflect on what he might have been 
—on what he is! 
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OH, IT WAS NOT IN ANGER! 
BY JOHN S. CLARK. 


On! it was not in anger I saw thee pass by, 
Nor turn on my greeting one answering smile ; 
Oh ! it was not in anger—the heart-breaking sigh 
That mourn’d o’er thy falsehood forgave it the while. 


The fond vow of friendship we pledg’d one another, 
When first in the bright days of childhood we met— 

Thro’ life still unflinching to stand by each other— 
You may have forgotten—I cannot forget. 


I think on the days when we wander’d united, 

With hand joined in hand, thro’ the daisy-deck’d mead ; 
Or turn’d to the neighbouring churchyard, delighted 

To muse o’er the virtues and deeds of the dead. 


And often e’en now do my truant steps thither 
At even’s grey twilight instinctively roam, 
The light wing of fancy still brings us together, 
And memory plays round each time-decay’d tomb. 


I cannot despise thee tho’ thou art unkind— 
Those moments so blissful, too blissful to last, 

While still their bright images float o’er the mind 
Shall shadow the present to beam on the past. 


The rose that we view may be stripp’d on the morrow 
Of beauty, and all that embellish’d the flow’r, 

And thy azure of life may be clouded with sorrow, 
And fortune and health may decline in an hour. 


Should such be thy lot—if the blast of affliction 
Ever dare to assail thy repose with a tear, 

Perchance you may find that the bond of affection, 
Tho’ sear’d in thy heart, is an evergreen here. 


Then, then may’st thou learn, in the depth of thy sorrow, 
The ties of my heart are not prone to decay— 

That Friendship can shine through a clouded to-morrow, 
As bright as she beam’d on a smiling to-day ! 





CANZONET. 
BY JAMES KNOX. 


Tuey linger yet, those fairy dreams, 
That in our infant bosoms met; 

As sunlight brightens with its beams 
The skies, e’en when the sun has set. 


And Hope! we love her silver tones, 
That breathe a music soft and sweet ; 

Although each one who trusted, owns 
Her lips are guile, her voice deceit. 


But rather would we hope and dream— 
Delusive, fleeting though it be— 

Than wake to Truth’s exposing beam, 
And mourn a sad reality! 
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THE AMBASSADOR, OR PRINCESS AND PEASANT. 
A TALE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF *‘ THE MINSTREL,’ “ SECRETS OF THE CONFESSIONAL,” &c. 


Get you to your lord ; 


I cannot love him: let him send no more— 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again 
To tell me how he takes it. 


Tue ambassador had been resident 
above a month at the Tuscan court, 
and as yet his business there was a 
profound secret to all but the arch- 
duke himself; least of all was it 
guessed by his young and beautiful 
daughter, the Lady Aurelia. Great 
therefore was the surprise of the prin- 
cess when one morning she received a 
summons to attend her father in his 

rivate cabinet. She went; and lo! 
beside her father’s chair stood the 
Conte Munzano, the Parmese ambas- 
sador. The archduke arose, and led 
his daughter to a seat beside his own ; 
and the conte proceeded to explain 
that he came as ambassador from the 
court of Parma, to ask the hand of the 
Princess Aurelia in marriage for the 
sovereign duke his master. The prin- 
cess started, trembled, and grew bow 
and red by turns, and when asked by 
her father what answer he should re- 
turn to the honourable embassy, she 
replied—* It is my pf sir, to con- 
form to your grace’s will and pleasure 
in every thing.” Then begging per- 
mission to retire, she courtsied deeply, 
and hastily withdrew from the cabinet. 
She flew to her own chamber, and 
having dismissed her attendants, threw 
cane on her bed, and burst into a 
flood of tears. Perhaps it may seem 
strange that the princess should feel 
this grievous alarm at the mere pro- 
posal of a marriage with a prince com- 
monly reported to be the handsomest 
and bravest in Europe; but the fact 
was the Lady Aurelia was already in 
love, and that with the very man who 
had made this unwelcome proposal, 
wv unwelcome as coming from his 
ips. 

The ambassador whom the Duke of 
Parma had chosen to represent him at 
the Tuscan court, was in the prime of 
life and manly beauty, possessing a 
person whose fine proportions and 





Twelfth Night. 


noble grace were fitted to charm all 
eyes; while his gallant and engaging 
mauners were well calculated to win 
ali hearts. It is not surprising that 
these qualifications thosld have made 
a strong impression on the heart 
of the young princess, which was 
strengthened by their daily intercourse. 
Not only was Conte Monzano seen by 
the side of the Princess Aurelia on ail 
public oecasions—at the tournament, 
the chase, and the ball—but at all 
hours of the day he had free access to 
her apartments. He would sit beside 
her for hours, while she embroidered, 
in the midst of her maidens, watching 
the creation of her fairy fingers, and 
beguiling the time with sweet and 
varied couversation ; or, seizing her 
lute, he would breathe out his soul in 
the impassioned airs of his country ; 
while his eyes spoke a language more 
impassioned still. ’Tis true they never 
spoke of love, but they knew they 
were all the world to each other, and 
they felt there was no need of words 
to make known the secret of their 
hearts. When, therefore, her hand 
was sO unexpectedly demanded for 
another, and that by the very man on 
whom she would most willingly have 
bestowed it, her love and her pride 
were equally wounded, and = she 
thought, with bitterness, how often 
she had been betrayed into a tacit 
avowal of her affection for one who, it 
was clear, had sported with her feel- 
ings instead of sharing them. Added 
to the painful thought of being be- 
trayed by the man she loved, came the 
no less distressing one of being com- 
pelled to marry another. ‘ Happy,” 
exclaimed the princess, “‘ thrice happy 
are those in a humbler sphere, whom 
the cruel policy of princes does not 
compel to wed with strangers, and 
who may give their hearts and hands 
to whoin they please.” 
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Pleading indisposition, the princess 
did net quit her chamber again that 
day, and retiring early to a restless 
couch, she dreamt of cottages, and 
rustic wooers, and stolen meetings in 
a moonlit grove. These dreams sug- 
gested an idea, in consequence of 
which, as soon as she awoke in the 
morning, she despatched a page to the 
eottage of her nurse, who lived not far 
from the palace, to bid her daughter, 
Terresina, come to her immediately. 
Now this Terresina was the foster- 
sister of the prineess, imbibed nourish- 
ment from the same bosom, aud was 
so singularly like her in face, figure, 
eomplexion, and even voice, that the 
resemblance could scarcely have been 
greater had they been really sisters. 
As the peasant girl entered the apart- 
ment, the princess motioned her to 
take a chair by her bedside, while, re- 
clining on her down pillows, she 
opened the conversation by asking her 
how she would like to be a princess. 
**Oh! ofall things, madam!” replied 
the simple girl: “it must be so de- 
lightful to live in a grand palace, and 
have fine clothes to wear, and lots of 
servants to wait on you, and have a 
fine carriage to ride in—oh! a prin- 
cess must be so happy!” The prin- 
cess sighed, even while she smiled at 
the simplicity of the reply. ‘* Then I 
suppose you would have no objection 
to change places with me for a little 
while?” ** Much less than your high- 
ness would have to change places with 
me.’ ‘* There you are mistaken, my 
good girl; for 1 assure you I have a 
much greater desire to turn peasant 
than you can possibly have to turn 
princess.” ‘* You turn peasant, ma- 
dam! ah! now your highness must 
be joking.” ‘*No; Lassure you f am 
perfectly serious, and to prove that I 
ulin so, you have only to undress, and 
take my place in this bed, and play 
the Lady Aurelia here, while I assume 
your dress and name, and go home to 
my good nurse’s cottage, and be her 
daughter for awhile.” ‘But what 
would my lord the duke say, and what 
would my mother say, when they 
found it out?” ‘That they would be 
a long time doing; for you know, 
Terresina, we are so much alike, that 
even our parents can hardly tell us 


apart; and when we have exchanged 
dresses the resemblance will be still 
mure striking.” ‘‘ That’s true,’”’ said 
Terresina; “‘ but then, somehow, as 
lve never been used to live in a grand 
palace, among grand folks, I shall 
always be afraid of misbehaving my- 
self; and though I should like to have 
them, I doubt these fine clothes and 
fine breeding will befit me as little as 
spinning flax and drawing water 
would your highness, who is a prin- 
cess born and bred.” The princess 
felt the good sense that dictated this 
remark, but not being willing that 
these notions, however just, should 
interfere with her project, hastened 
toreply. ‘ My good Terresina, you 
consider this matter too deeply; you 
will find out the ways of the court 
much sooner than you imagine. De- 
end upon it the grand secret of po- 
iteness, whether in the palace or the 
cottage, is to put every body at their 
ease by being so yourself. I have 
only one thing to warn you of, which 
is to remember that while you live in 
the palace you are no peasant girl, but 
the Princess Aurelia, the equal, if not 
superior, of all around you, excepting 
only the archduke and the ambassa- 
dor; therefore you must not be too 
timid and respectful, but treat them 
with a becoming degree of condescen- 
sion and familiarity, and all will go 
right, I will answer for it, or will take 
the blame upon myself.” 

Little more was wanting to per- 
suade Terresina to assume the dignity 
offered her, and having assisted the 
princess to don her own simple but 
not unbecoming attire, she put on the 
Lady Aurelia’s elegant dishabille, and 
took her place on the couch, ‘* Now,” 
said the princess, ‘as soon as I aw 
gone you had better ring this bell, and 
my ladies will come in and assist your 
highness to rise. Now, have you any 
commands at the cottage?” ‘Only 
that I hope, madam, you will be very 
patient with mother, and not be vexed 
nor cast down if she should scold a 
little, for she has the kindest heart in 
the world, only she is rather hasty 
when she is put out of the way.” 
“Oh, never fear, my good Terresina,”” 
replied the princess ; ‘1 will be very 
patient and attentive, and, I dare say, 
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we shall be very good friends.” ‘Oh, 
madam! madam!” exclaimed the 
couchant lady, as the princess was 
leaving the chamber, ‘‘I forgot to 
tell your highness that the key of our 
cottage dvor is in my—that is in your 
pocket, madam, because mother was 
going out when | came away, and did 
not eae when she should be back.” 
The princess sought for the key as 
directed, found it, and having received 
one or two more hints from her 
deputy, and returned them in kind, 
she left at once the chamber and the 
palace. 

When the toilet of the transformed 
Terresina was completed, she walked 
up and down the chamber with a slow 
and demure step, surveying herself in 
the large mirrors around her with ex- 
treme complacency. But that which 
chiefly excited her delight was the 

rofusion of jewels that sparkled in 
- hair and overher person. ‘Santa 
Maria!” she exclaimed artlessly, 
“‘what fine things, and how they 
sparkle!” ‘They are certainly very 
beautiful, madam,” said one of the 
attendant ladies, “* but your grace will 
soun have some teabden still more 
beautiful.” ‘Shall 1?’ ‘* Yes, from 
his Grace the Duke of Parma, on 
your wedding-day.” ‘ Wedding- 
day!’ repeated the astonished Ter- 
resina; ‘1 to be married to a duke! 
then I suppose I shall be a duchess ?” 
“* We hope so, soon, madam, if such 
is your grace’s pleasure.”” ‘* He must 
be very rich, since he is going to give 
me such fine things; I wonder whether 
he is young and handsome?” ‘“ Your 
grace knows that the Duke of Parma 
is considered one of the handsomest 

rinces in christendom.” “Oh! how 

shall like him!” eagerly exclaimed 
the simple girl, while the ladies in 
a looked at each other, and could 
scarcely conceal their rising siniles. 

At this moment a page entered to 
conduct the princess to her father’s 
presence. Terresina entered the duke’s 
cabinet with fear and trepidation: she 
found him alone; that was some relief 
to her, for she had thought to have 
seen him surrounded by a courtly 
train. She made a deep courtesy at her 
entrance, then advanced a few paces, 
trembling and blushing, and then 





made another obeisance. This de- 
meanour, which was, in truth, the 
effect of rustic bashfulness, overawed 
to find itself in such a presence, the 
duke mistook for filial respect and 
submission, and, rising, he advanced a 
few steps to meet his supposed daugh.- 
ter, took her by the hand, and kissing 
her affectionately on the forehead, he 
led her to a seat beside his own. 
«« My daughter,”’ said he, ‘it did not 
seem to me that yesterday you were as 

leased with the proposal made by his 
fighness the Duke of Parma, through 
his ambassador, the Conte Monzano, 
as you must be sensible the honour 
merits.” The duke paused,as if expect- 
ing an answer, and Terresina, who had 
scarcely comprehended a word he had 
uttered, could only — ** Didn’t I 
sir?” The duke continued : “ You must 
be sensible, my dearest Aurelia, that 
your marriage with the duke—” 
“Oh! yes,’” eagerly interrupted Ter- 
resina, who had now caught his mean- 
ing, “ 1 am quite ready to marry him 
to-morrow, if your highness wishes 
it.” **?Tis well, my child; this do. 
cility pleases me, and I am right glad 
that you see the advantages of this 
union.” ‘*QOh! yes,” again inter- 
rupted the artless Terresina, ‘‘ he is 
so young, and so handsome, and so 
rich; oh! he will make a rare hus- 
band!’ “I trust this union will, in- 
deed, secure the welfare and happiness 
of my beloved child,” said the duke, 
smiling at the unusual vivacity and 
simplicity of the reply, ‘and am 
rejoiced to find that you are not likely 
to interpose any childish or useless 
delays, for letters have arrived from 
the court of Parma which require the 
return of the ambassador with the least 
possible delay; in three days, there- 
fore, at furthest, you will give your 
hand to the Conte Monzano, as the 
proxy for his illustrious master, and 
on the fourth set out with him for 
Parma.” ‘* And where is Parina?” 
asked Terresina, who had never been 
further than the neighbouring village. 
“ Why, you know, my Aurelia, that 
the Duchy of Parma lies but just 
beyond the Appenines, which alone 
divide it from the Tuscan territory.” 
“* What, shall I be obliged to go over 
the other side of those frightful moun- 
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tains, and live for ever in a strange 
country?” ‘“ Your future residence 
must necessarily be in your husband’s 
dominions,” replied the duke, asto- 
nished at this question. ‘* What! 
and leave ny house, and my country, 
and friends, and leave your highness 
too, to live in a strange land among 
strangers! oh! 1 can’t bear it, your 
highness, indeed I can’t!” almost 
sobbed the alarmed Terresina. ‘“ M 
dearest Aurelia!’’ said the duke, af- 
fectionately taking her hand, ‘‘ and do 
you think it will cost me nothing to 
part with my child? But painful as 
it may be to us both, this sacrifice 
must be made; let us, therefore, try 
to submit with fortitude. ’Tis true 
the duke and his court are strangers 
to you, but be assured, my child, that 
you go to the arms of a most noble 
and generous prince, who will esteem 
and cherish the precious treasure 
committed to his keeping; and who 
will make it his study to render your 
life a bright and happy one. Besides, 
that you may feel less strange and 
desolate, his grace has courteously 
requested that you will take with you 
as many of your ladies and attendants 
as you think fit.’ ‘I am sure his 
highness is very good, and so are you, 
my lord,” said Terresina, drying her 
eyes. “I hope my Aurelia is con- 
vinced,’”’ said the duke, ‘‘ that it has 
always been her father’s fondest wish 
to secure her welfare and happiness, 
and certainly never more so than at 
present.”? So saying, the duke arose, 
again affectionately embraced her, 
and led her to the door, where her 
attendants were in waiting to receive 
her. 

Let us now follow the real princess 
to the dwelling of old Margaretta. 
Immediately on her return to the 
cottage in the character of Terresina, 
she was sent by her foster-mother, 
who, contrary to her expectation, 
she found at home, to draw water from 
the neighbouring spring. This, with 
some iifficulty, she found, not choos- 
ing to alarm suspicion by asking its 
situation; but still with more diffi- 
culty did she accomplish her task, for, 
in awkwardly endeavouring to fill her 
pitcher, she let it fall into the water, 
and, in stooping forward to recover it, 
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she missed her footing, and very nar- 
rowly escaped falling in after it. For- 
tunately, a young peasant, who was 
passing by at the time, saw her dis- 
tress, and came to her assistance, and 
not only succeeded in regaini 
her pitcher, but filled it for her, an 
even carried it all the way back to the 
cottage door. Nevertheless,this trifling 
accident detained her so long, that 
dame Margaretta had lost all her little 
stock of patience, and exclaimed, as 
she entered the cottage, ‘ Santa 
Maria! what a precious time you 
have been gone; where have you been 
loitering this half hour, eh!” To 
which the princess replied, setting 
down her pitcher, and leaning against 
the door-post to rest herself, * Oh! 
ray do not scold me, good mother, 
it is so far to the spring, and the 
weather so sultry, am exceed- 
ingly fatigued ;” and she threw here 
self into the nearest chair. ‘ Fatigued, 
forsooth! lazy, you mean; why, it is 
neither farther nor hotter than it has 
heen all the summer, I suppose.” 
‘* But this pitcher is so heavy; and I 
let it fall into the stream, and should 
never have got it out ayain, or brought 
it home either, if it had not been for 
an obliging young rustic, who came to 
my assistance, and—’’ ‘Oh! he did, 
did he? it was very civil in him, in- 
deed! I see how it is, very well, 
miss; you have been chattering and 
playing the fool with some of the 
young fellows who are always dodging 
after your heels.” ‘* Madan !—mo- 
ther!” stammered the astonished 
princess, ‘I really do not understand 
this language.” ‘* And yet it is pure 
Italian, daughter. I say you are 
always flirting with the young fellows 
in the neighbourhood; [ don’t know 
what Beppo would say to it if he were 
here.” ‘And give me leave to say, 
madam, that | am shocked you ean 
suppose me capable of suc indis- 
cretion as to flirt with any man; and, 
as to this Beppo, I don’t know what 
he has to do with me, or I with him.” 
“ There, hold thy tongue, child,” con- 
cluded the old woman, “* and get to 
thy spinning. There’s plenty of flax 
on the distaff, and, mind, FI expect it 
all spun off before I come back. I 
shall not be above an hour gone ; and, 
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Terresina, mind you look to the pot 
while I’m away, and don’t let it boil 
too fast, and get every thing ready 
for dinner.’? Having concluded these 
directions and injunctions, Dame 
Margaretta left the cottage. ‘1 did 
not think my good nurse had been 
such a scold,” thought the princess, as 
she closed the door behind her, ‘‘ but 
now at least I shall have a moment’s 
peace and leisure for reflection.’’ She 
drew a chair close to the casement, 
brought the wheel, and set about the 
task assigned her, but by no means in 
a manner likely to accomplish it. She 
first applied her hand to the wheel, 
and then her foot to the shaft, and 
having succeeded in putting that in 
motion, she next set about twirling 
the distaff, and finally endeavoured to 
make them act in concert, but she 
neither filled the one nor emptied the 
other. ‘‘ The wheel goes round well 
enough,” thought the puzzled prin- 
cess, ‘‘ but I cannot make the flax turn 
into thread, all [can do. I wonder,” 
thought she, ‘‘ how Terresina gets on; 
if she plays the princess as awkwardly 
as I do the peasant, she will be the 
laughing-stock of the whole court. 
Poor Terresina! I wonder what my 
father thinks of her; and Monzano 
too! she—I wonder how she will 
return his sighs, and whispers, and 
stolen giances. Oh! poor Monzano! 
but [ must not think of him, or I shall 
never accomplish my task.” And 
here the wheel and spindle made a 
few turns, but soon stopped again. 
‘* So young, so handsome, so accom. 
plished! continued the princes, ut- 
tering her reflections aloud, ‘“ so 
ardent, yet so tender! Iam sure he 
loves me, though he has never ven- 
tured to tell me so; but I have read 
it in his eyes, and they are the faith- 
ful mirrors of the heart; and oh! I 
fear he has too surely read in mine the 
fond requital of his love.” 

Here the princess dropped her head 
on her hand, her cheek was suffused 
with blushes, and her eyes swam in 
tears. ‘ No, Monzano,” she ex- 
claimed after a pause, ‘I can never 
be thine, but, at least, I never will be 
another's; no cold and cruel policy 
shall ever compel me to give my hand 
where my heart can never freely fol- 





low it.’ At this moment the lady’s 
reflections were interrupted by a 
knock at the door of the cottage ; she 
rose in haste and confusion, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ Come in!’ and there entered a 
hardy, sunburnt, but handsome-look- 
ing young peasant, who was about to 
approach her with extreme eagerness 
and familiarity, when, withdrawing a 
few steps, she coldly demanded, 
‘«¢ What is your pleasure here, signor?” 
“My pleasure!” echoed the young 
peasant, in a tone of surprise and mor- 
tification; ‘‘ why, Terresina! don’t 
you knuw me—have you forgotten 
poor Beppo?” ‘ Oh!” thought the 
princess, “ this is the person my nurse 
spoke off; some lover of Terresina’s, 
I suppose ; well, I must not make mis- 
chief, so Pll try how civil I can be.” 
“I am very happy to see you, 
Signor Beppo,” she said aloud, “ pray 
take a seat, my mother will soon be 
in.” And she made a most conde- 
scending reverence to the young pea- 
sant, and very graciously pointed to a 
seat a little distance from her own. 
‘‘ Signor Beppo! pray take a seat!’ 
repeated the young man, evidently 
with inereased mortification, ‘* why, 
‘¢ Terresina, is this my welcome after 
a twelvemonth’s absence?” “A 
twelvemonth!’? eehoed the princess, 
not well knowing what else to any 
‘‘isitso long?” ‘* Perhaps then the 
time has appeared short to you?” 
asked the mortified Beppo. ‘‘ Short, 
oh! no; your Terresina has often 
thought of you, and wondered when 
you would return.” ‘* Has she?” 
exclaimed the now delighted youth, 
springing from his seat, and approach- 
ing his supposed mistress, ‘* Heaven 
bless her for it! She well knows how 
often her Beppo has thought of his 
pretty Terresina, and longed to be 
again at her side.” ‘Thus saying, 
Beppo leaned familiarly on the arm of 
her chair, looked ardently in her face, 
and endeavoured to get possession of 
one of her hands, which she hastily 
withdrew, and rising from her seat, 
and thrusting her head out of the cot- 
tage window, exclaimed, ‘“‘ My mo- 
ther is a long time gone.” ‘* Dear 
Terresina, can you talk of nothing but 
your mother? If you loved but half 
as well as I do, you would find a 
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thousand kind things to say to me.”’ 
“Santa Maria!’’ exclaimed the em- 
barrassed princess internally, “ what 
can I say to him ?” “* My good Beppo,” 
said she aloud,‘‘I—indeed your ‘Terre- 
sina had a thousand things to say to 
you, but the embarrassment—I mean 
the pleasure—of seeing you so unex- 
pectedly has quite made her forget 
them all.” But so cold and absent 
was her manner while uttering these 
few words of studied kindness, that 
none, but a heart as simple and con- 
fiding as poor Beppo’s, could have 
been deceived by them; he, how- 
ever, in a transport of delight and 
gratitude, threw his arm round her 
waist, and, before the princess could 
disengage herself from his embrace, 
succeeded in imprinting a hearty kiss 
on her cheek. Overwhelmed with 
shame and indignation, Aurelia burst 
from him, with a cheek, brow, and 
bosom, blushing scarlet, and eyes 
flashing fire ; oad drawing herself up 
to the full height of her graceful 
figure, she exclaimed, imperiously, 
« Stand off, sir!—I do not understand 
such liberties.’’? ‘* Liberties!” re- 
plied the astonished lover, who was not 
used to such coyness; ‘* why, when 
was a stolen kiss between lovers con- 
sidered a liberty before?” ‘ It is 
sufficient, sir, that I consider it so,” 
replied the princess, haughtily ; ‘* and 
i desire you will keep your distance, 
sir, if you do not wish to compel me 
to request you to leave the house.” 
“© Ah! I see how it is very plainly,” 
sighed the unfortunate Beppo, “‘ you 
do not love me; while I have been 
away you have got unother sweet- 
heart.” “* And if I have so, sir, it is 
one who knows how to conduct him- 
self with more respect.” ‘* Respect ! 
there it is again. Look you, signora: 
there was a time when you thought 
more of affection and less of respect ; 
and then I knew how to find the way 
to your heart; but if you wish to be 
treated as my lady duchess herself, 
why that is what I do not understand, 
and i think it is high time to part 
company.” ‘I am quite of your 
opinion,” said the princess, rising im- 
patiently; ‘* I dare say you are a very 
good creature, and mean to be very 
civil, but the truth is I am heartily 


weary, and wish to be alone; and so, 
as you say, the sooner we part com- 
pany the better.” “ I leave you then, 
signora, and will never again wea 
you with my visits. No, Pervedien: . 
continued the unfortunate lover, with a 
trembling voice and glistening eyes, 
‘‘ here we part forever, but not in 
anger; for though you are now proud 
and cold-hearted, I shall never forget 
that you were once kind and affection- 
ate. I forgive you your falsehood and 
cruelty, and hope you may find in 
nc’ new lover as true and warm a 
eart as the one you have broken.” 
So saying, eee hid his face in bis 
hands, and rushed out of the cottage. 
We shall not stay new to communi- 
cate to our readers the reflexions which 
the princess made on this amatory dia- 
logue, and on the not very measured 
lecture of the old dame when she re- 
turned and found the dinner undressed, 
the fire out, and the flax reduced toa 
tangled harl; nor the resolutions she 
made to shorten as much as possible 
her pastoral noviciate in one way or 
the other. We will now return to the 
palace, and leaving the veritable prin- 
cess awhile to her fate, will trace the 
progress of her representative. While 
the disconsolate Beppo fancied he was 
aying his salutations to his pretty 
lerresina, she was sitting in a grand 
saloon of the palace surrounded b 
the attendant ladies of the court, ad- 
miring, with curious eye, a beautiful 
piece of embroidery began by the 
princess, and which she would per- 
haps have had the temerity to attempt 
finishing, had she not been deterred 
from this murderous design by the 
entrance of the Conte Monzano, who 
having taking his seat by the side of 
the supposed princess, and made a few 
casual remarks on the beauty of the 
embroidery, the fineness of the wea- 
ther, and other similar topics, at length 
ventured to ask in an under tone, whe- 
ther he might not be favoured with a 
few moments, only a few moments 
private conversation. “ Certainly, my 
lord,’ replied Terresina in some 
amazement ; then, turning to the la- 
dies, she added, ‘“ Ladies, leave the 
room, my lord ambassador wishes to 
speak to me in private.’”’ The ladies 
retired, and the conte began with a 
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growing agitation of voice and man- 


ner that contradicted the coldness of p 


his words: “ Your noble father tells 
me, madam,” said he, ‘‘ that you 
have received without reluctance, I 
should rather say with prreenree the 
suit of my master, the Duke of Par- 
ma?” ‘* Certainly, sir, my lord, I 
have.”’ ‘That in three days you have 
consented to be his; nay more, that you 
seemed impatient for this union.” 
‘“* Certainly I am,’’ again replied Ter- 
resina, ‘* for you know my lord he is 
so young and rich and handsome ; and 
I am to have such presents on my wed- 
ding-day; such loads of diamonds !”"— 
“‘ Diamonds!” repeated the conte, 
in an accent of grief and amazement, 
“oh! Aurelia, is it for such baubles 
as these that you have sacrificed your 
love, your liberty, that you have trifled 
with a fond and faithful heart!——” 
He stopped, overcome by his emotion. 
He means Beppo, thought Terresina, 
and she hung down her head, abashed 
by the justness of the reproof. “ Why 
I do begin to think, my lord,” said she 
hesitatingly, “that I might have been 
just as happy in my own humble way, 
with the man that I loved, and that 
loves me, as this duke cannot, that’s 
certain, since he has never so much as 
seen me.’’—‘* And where,”’ said the 
conte passionately, ‘‘ where will you 
find a heart that loves you like mine ?”’ 
** Your’s, my lord!” repeated Terre- 
sina in unfeigned astonishment, ‘‘ why 
you do not love me my lord, do you?” 
“Do I love you, Aurelia!’ repeated 
the conte, drawing his seat still 
nearer that of the supposed princess, 
taking her hand, and gazing on her 
with the most passionate tenderness, 
**can you ask it? do you doubt it?” 
**Why I’m sure, my lord, you never 
told me so before,” replied Terresina 
with the utmost simplicity, and totally 
forgetting the assumed character, 
** Was there need of words, Aurelia, to 
tell thee the cherished secrets of this 
heart?” continued the conte tenderly ; 
** could’st thou not read it in ny eyes, 
whose light and life thou art?” “ Not 
I indeed,” said Terresina disdainfully, 
and suddenly recollecting her part, she 
added, ‘* And I wonder, sir, how you 
could be bold enough tosuffer youreyes 
to make love to me, when you know 





very well you only came here on pur- 
ose to make me the wife of my lord 
duke, your master.”” The conte was 
confounded. ‘‘ Madam,” said he, 
with as much pride and coldness as he 
could summon to his assistance, ‘I 
see we have totally misunderstood each 
other; I confess my error, and have 
only to crave your highness’s speedy 
oblivion of every thing but the honour- 
able mission with which I stand 
charged, and so I humbly take my 
leave,” and with a bow at once haughty 
and respectful he retired. 

Terresina did not again see any thing 
of the conte till she found herself 
seated opposite him at table ; besides 
him there were only present the arch- 
duke and the ladies of the court. The 
table was covered with gold and silver 
dishes, containing all that the united 
efforts of nature and art could produce 
to tempt the palate. Poor Terresina was 
quite perplexed how to choose amongst 
so many different viands, of which she 
did not even know the names. She 
tasted of every thing that was offered 
her, and, cloyed with the mixture of 
rich flavours to which she was unac- 
customed, finished by regretting the 
humble and homely fare of her mo- 
ther’s cottage. She was, besides, ex- 
tremely puzzled by the courtly speeches 
addressed to her by the ambassador, 
and which were couched in such re- 
fined, and perhaps even flowery, lan- 
guage, as to be totally unintelligible 
to the rustic beauty, who repeatedly 
answered a mere remark or question 
by a blush and a simper, and a deli- 
cate cumpliment by a ‘ No thank ye, 
sir,” or “If your lordship pleases,” 
or more unfortunately still by, * What 
did your lordship please to say, sir?” 
Nor was she less confused by his looks, 
which were contioually turned upon 
her with an expression that at least 
made the simple Terresina exclaim, 
“IT wish your lordship wouldn’t look 
so steadfastly at me, it makes me quite 
ashamed :’’ and soon after she artlessly 
remarked, ‘‘ Dear me! your lordship 
has mistaken my fvot for the leg of 
the table, and I dare suy you have 
dirtied my nice new white satin shoe!” 
In short, she said and did so many odd 
and awk ward things, that the archduke, 
whose daughter was reckoned the most 
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accomplished and elegant lady in Tus- 
cany, was confounded and amazed at 
this sudden change in manners and 
conduct, and at length reminded the 
supposed Aurelia that it was time for 
her to think of her toilette, or she 
would not be dressed in time for the 
ball that was to take place that even- 
ing. ‘** Dress!” repeated Terresina, 
“* what again! why | put on this dress 
only just before dinner, and I’m sure 
it’s very handsome,” and she ruse and 
admired, with great complacency, her 
richly embroidered velvet dress, with 
its stately train. ‘* It is doubtless ex- 
tremely handsome, and in excellent 
taste, like every thing that belongs to 
your highness,” said the ambassador, 
bowing politely, ‘* but would not your 
grace find it rather too heavy for danc- 
ing?”? ** That’s true,” said Terresina, 
** it would be rather cumbersome for 
dancing ; this long tail especially would 
be always getting between one's legs 
and throwing one down,” ‘This was 
the finishing stroke ; the ambassador 
bit his lip and looked up to the ceiling, 
the archduke frowned and looked 
down on the floor, and the ladies each 
turned different ways to conceal their 
laughter; while the rustic princess 
swam out of the room with a comical 
attempt at stateliness, pestectiy uncon- 
scious of the mirth she excited. In 
crossing a long corridor which led to 
the dressing-room, Terresina again 
encountered the conte; he looked 
cautiously around to see that they 
were unobserved, then hastily ap- 
proaching her, said in a hurried whis- 
per, “* Permit me to hope, madam, 
that your highness has entirely forgot- 
teu our little misunderstanding of this 
morning, and tell me, beautiful Aure- 
lia, am I too presumptuous, or does 
my heart divine the motive that can 
alone induce a princess, whose per- 
sonal endowments are not to be sur- 
passed but by the graces of her mind, 
to assume the mask of rustic awk- 
wardness and studied ignorance?” 
“* Well,” said Terresina, roused to 
anger by a speech, of which she inge- 
niously misinterpreted the meaning, 
“if Lam stupid, and awkward, and 
ignorant, it does not become your 
lordship to tell me so; and as to the 
charms and graces of a princess——” 


At this moment footsteps were heard 
approaching from the further end of 
the gallery, and the conte with a hur- 
ried bow retired, fully convinced that 
the princess, through affection for him, 
was playing a part in the hope of delay- 
ere together annulling, the intend- 
ed nuptials with his master; while Ter- 
resina, on her side, entered the dress- 
ing-room with a dawning conviction 
that, in attempting a character for 
which Nature never intended her, she 
was exposing herself to contempt and 
ridicule. Scarcely was she seated be- 
fure her tvilette, when she was told 
that Terresina, the daughter of her 
nurse, wished to speak with her high- 
ness; she immediately desired her to 
be brougit to her. ‘* If it please your 
highness,” said the disguised princess 
to ber rustic representative, at the 
same time making a lowly reverence, 
‘if it please your highness, [| was 
wanting to speak with you about a 
little affair of my own;” and she 
added, in a luwer tone, ‘ I could help 
your highness to dress, if it please 
you to dismiss your attendants.” The 
sham princess nodded assent; then, 
turning to the ladies in attendance, 
she said, ‘ Ladies, you may go, Ter- 
resina will help me to dress.” “Oh! 
madam,” exclaimed Terresina, as soon 
as they were gone, “I am glad you 
are come, for I am heartily tired of 
playing the princess.” ‘‘ And I the 
peasant, I do assure you,”’ returned 
Aurelia; “ for 1 find a cottage and a 
rustic are much more delightful in 
imagination than in reality.”” ‘“ And 
I find that a palace and fine clothes 
don’t make one happier; aud as for 
the fine speeches and soft looks ef 
that grand gentleman, the am—ambas- 
sador as they call himn——.” ‘ Thea 
the conte has been making love to 
you, has he?’’ hastily asked the prin- 
cess, reddening between shame and 
vexation. ‘* Whyl nprere he meant 
it for courting,’ replied Terresina; 
‘* but then you know, madam, he 
thought he was making love to you 
all the time.” ‘And did yon give 
him any encouragement?” inquired 
the princess eagerly, blushing still 
deeper than before, though from a 
different feeling. 

“Your ladyship could not suppose I 
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would be so bold,” replied Terresina ; 
«* besides, how could I answer to what 
I did not understand? When Beppo 
told me he loved me I knew very well 
what he meant; but as to this lord’s 
grand speeches, I could not understand 
a word of them, except that I suppose 
he meant to be very civil ; for all that 
he was very rude though, for he called 
me stupid, and ignorant, and awkward, 
and I don’t know what besides.” ‘I 
see,” said the princess, smiling, “that 
we have not been very dangerous rivals 
to one another ; I assure you I just as 
little relished your Beppo’s rustic way 
of wooing as—” ‘ What!” inter- 
rupted Terresina, eagerly, ‘‘ have you 
seen Beppo? is he come back at last?” 
** Yes, he is indeed,” replied the prin- 
cess; “but I don’t know what you 
will say when I tell you that I fear he 
thinks you have used him very ill.” 
J], madam!” repeated Terresina, in 
amazement. ‘Yes; that is, I have in 
your name, you know. I had a des- 
erate quarrel with him this morning ; 
Tanela not help it; but I hope you 
will soon be able to make it up with 
him again.” ‘I hope so, too,” said 
Terresina, *‘ when J am free to explain 
all to him.” ** And that you shall soon 
be,” added the Lady Aurelia; *‘ but 
now help me to put on this ball dress, 
and these ornaments; to-night at least 
I will resume my proper character.” 
**Yes, I will oncemore hear his voice,” 
thought she, “softer than moonlight 
music on the waters—will feel once 
more the gentle pressure of his hand, 
and read once more, in those soul- 
speaking eyes, the inmost secret of his 
heart ; and to-morrow, in a convent’s 
silent gloom, I will renounce the cold 
and heartless world, and seek to bury 
the remembrance of my love and of 
myself.’’ 

The ball dress of the princess was 
splendid in the extreme; a light robe 
of silver gauze over an under one of 
white satin, and a plume of white 
ostrich feathers, supported by a tiara 
of proud diamonds; a band of the 
same costly gems encircling her waist, 
neck, and arms. It was remarked, 
too, by those who had seen her in the 
preceding part of the day, that with 
her «dress the princess had again 
changed her character and manuers ; 








for never before had her person ap. 
peared more lovely, her movements 
more graceful, and her conversation 
and manners more bewitching. A 
circle was soon gathered round her, 
of which she was the life and the de- 
light. She opened the ball with the 
ambassador, and every eye was at 
once riveted on the graceful evolutions 
of her sylph-like figure, as she floated 
through the mazes of the dance, 
scarcely appearing to touch the 
ground with her fairy feet. At length 
she complained of fatigue and the 
heat of the room, and taking her er- 
mined mantle from the back of her 
chair, she threw it round her, and re- 
quested the conte to lead her on to the 
terrace upon which the windows of 
the ball-room opened. 

This terrace overhung the now 
moonlit gardens of the palace, and 
they were tempted to descend its 
marble steps, and wander along the 
emerald lawn, enjoying in silence the 
quiet beauty of the scene. At length 
a turn in the walk they were pursuing 
hid from their view the brilliantly illu- 
minated windows of the palace. Then 
first the Conte Monzano broke the 
sileuce that began to be rather embar- 
rassing to his companion ; laying his 
hand fondly on that of the princess, 
which rested on his arm, he exclaim- 
ed—*Oh! Aurelia! beloved Aurelia! 
pardon my presumption; this is the 
first time that such daring words have 
ever passed my lips, and oh! perhaps 
"twill be the last. Why has it been my 
cruel task to woo and win thee for an- 
other? From the first moment that I 
saw, I loved thee, as none other could 
love ; and though till now I never had 
the courage to make known my daring 
passion, yet I had fondly hoped Au- 
relia knew and shared it. Have | 
been deceived? Tell me, Aurelia, has 
my love been sacrificed to a ducal 
coronet?” ‘No, no, it has not—ne’er 
Shall it be!” replied the princess, 
passionately, no longer able to conceal 
the contending emotions by which she 
was overpowered. ‘‘ Monzano, I never 
can be thine, but never will I be an- 
Other’s ; a vestal vow shall first con- 
sign me to a living sepulchre. Oh, 
Monzano!”? she continued, with a 
sinile of bewitching tenderness, “ if his 
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Grace the Duke of Parma thought 
my hand worth asking, he should not 
have made thee his ambassador to 
steal away my heart from him and 
me.” ‘* Fear nought, beloved Aure- 
lia, the duke will not be jealous of his 
representative ; the priceless favour 
you confer on one, the other will ap- 

reciate as though conferred upon 

imself.”” “* My Sord,” replied the 
princess, not much flattered by this 
speech, ‘* I pray you will not so inter- 
pret them, nor so report them. To 
me you represent no other than your- 
self, and I should blush to think that 
what I utter to a lover's ear could be 
repeated to another, and least of all to 
Parma’s duke.” ‘* And yet, beloved 
Aurelia, of all men living ’tis to 
Parma’s duke himself you have be- 
trayed the pure and constant love for 
which he thanks and blesses thee.” 
‘* How, my lord!” asked the perplexed 

rincess. ‘It is Giovanni, Duke of 

arma, who, at thy feet, entreats thee 
to confirm to him those blissful hopes 
— deigned to yrant the happy Conte 

onzano;” and while speaking, the 
duke, as we must now call him, bent 
his knee gracefully before the princess, 


who, astonished and bewildered, dared 
hardly credit the evidence of her 
senses; nor was she convinced of the 
delightful reality till she found herself 
clasped in the arms of the enamoured 
prince, from which she had not, for 
some moments, the power, perhaps 
even the wish, to disengage herself. 

A very few words more of explana- 
tion were necessary. The Duke of 
Parma having heard much mention of 
the beauty and talents of the Tuscan 
princess, became his own ambassador, 
and found that fame, instead of flatter- 
ing, had been a niggard in her praises. 
And as few words sufficed to explain to 
the duke what had before appeared to 
him inconsistent in her conduct, it is 
scarcely necessary to add that a very 
few days after this eclaircissement the 
royal nuptials were celebrated with 
becoming splendour, and the same day 
the princely pair set out for the duchy 
of Parma. Before her departure the 
youthful duchess gave a heavy purse 
of gold to Terresina for her wedding 
portion, which she soon bestowed, 
together with her hand and heart, on 


the happy Beppo. 
~ ’ E. M.S. 
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_ THE PALACE, 
By Delta, 


I Looxep: and lo the light of evening 
shone, 

With Claude-like softness warm, vermilion- 
ting’d, 

Upon the zephyr-touch’d, yet glowing face, 

Of a translucent river, on whose banks 

Of beauty blossom’d flowers of every dye. 

Nature and Art for mastery strove, and 
there 

Each shone triumphant ;—trees of ampler 
shade 

Or softer green o’erhung not Enna’s vale, 

Nor did Cephisus lave more fragrant 
meads, 

Than here the waters, which, with whis- 
pering sound, 

A murmurous trance of joy, down to the 
sea, 

Far distant, journey'd tardily ; as loth 

To leave the glory of their course behind. 


On its left bank, a gorgeous ,’alace rose, 
In Grecian state and pillar’d pride—a gem 


Of architectural triumph. Its rich front, 

(Floor upon floor, base upon capital, 

With rows of flower-hewn tracery be- 
tween, ) 

Spacious and lofty, overlook’d the stream, 

Towards which it lower’d itself by terrac’d 
steps ; 

And from the central archway sprang a 
bridge, 

Beneath whose wide and spanning arches 
plied 

The gilded gondolas. 

It was a day 
Of fete ; and on the river and the shore 
Shone bright and happy faces. Here a 
irl 

On the green grass, under a branching elm, 

Strung her guitar to harmony, and sang 

Of beauty and love, blue summer, and the 
flowers. 

There, by the downward steps, where, pair 
and pair, 

Grin the stone lions couchant, choral bands 

Chaunt, as they row the cabin’d barge 
along, 
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A measor’d-rhyme, to which their oars 
keep time: a 

And here the fmch, with imitative note, 

Pours from the forest twilight its sweet lay. 

Between perfuming rows of wild-bloom, 

- hon 

From on to tree the curtains of the tent, 

Silken and strip’d, under whose canopy, 

A shield and shelter from the noonday 
heat, 

Were spread the viands and the wines. To 
fame 

The spot was hallow'd to the great of old ; 

And good, women and men, the pride 

And glory of their separate ages ; some 

For deeds heroic ; some for councils wise ; 

Statesmen, and orators, and architects, 

The painter, and the poet and the sage. 


THE FALLEN CHIEF. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Wearily the homeward troops are marching 
on their way, 

And mournfully each warrior brow to earth 
is bent to-day. 

Mourntully ; though the day be theirs— 
though victory be won: 

For the gallant Chief lies cold and stiff, 
whose spirit led them on. 

The arm of strength is powerless—the eyes 
have closed in pain— 

The fearless voice they all obey’d, shall 
never cheer again. 

How should their hearts with fervour swell ? 
their proud shouts rend the sky ? 

Without the triumph on his brow, they feel 
no victory. 

The fire that roused to ‘“‘ do or die,’ is burn- 
ing faint and dim : 

He fought and bled for Freedom—they only 
fought for him! 


Beside the warrior’s rested bier a form is 
seen to kneel, 

With pallid cheek and wild bright eyes, 
that unto Heaven appeal. 

Oh! when his burning eloquence her ar- 
dent soul inspired, 

If she but saw his banner wave, ber cheek 
and bosom fired, 

But now, what recks she of the day? of 
tyranny o’erthrown ? 

What recks she that the laod is free, where 
she must dwell alone ? 

“Victory! Victory!” To whom? Alas! 
what boots it now, 

When death’s eternal shadow clouds that 
vainly-laurell’d brow ? 

Her languid limbs are cold and faint, her 
heavy eyes are dim : 

He lived and died for Freedom—she only 
lived for him ! 





But, Ob ! upon this weary earth, what shall 
their portion be, 

Who, when his proud voice cheer’d them 
on, could have the heart to flee ? 

Far, far away from all they loved, their 
cold remains shall rest, 

A foreign soil the only turf that shades each 
recreant breast. 

Where their home-fires are blazing high, 
the weed shall grow instead ; 

Their banners foes shall trample down, their 
wives shall strangers wed ; 

And even in the battle-field, as one by one 
departs, 

Chill fears shall tremble in their souls, and 
shake their sinking hearts ; 

A weight, as if of heavy chains, shall clog 
each coward limb : 

Freedom forsook their standard, when they 
deserted him! 


SONG. 
By H. C. Deakin. 


Ir was a battle morn, and the trumpets 
loudly rung, 

And Austria’s golden chivalry caracol’d 
along ; 

Their lances were in rest, and their banners 
were on high, 

Another moment more, and ‘On, on- 
wards !”’ was the cry— 

‘On, onwards!” and the ground, like an 
earthquake, reel’d away, 

’Neath the charyer’s whirlwind hoof, as 
rushing to the fray ; 

But the chieftain of the charge and the 
foreman of the fight, 

Count Gesler and his banner, shone like 
star in middie night. 


Of Iser’s rolling stream young warriors love 
to tell, 

Of visors cleft and shiver’d shields, how 
banners rose and fell ; 

Of bow one pennon stream’d more proudly 
o’er one crest ; 

Of how one lordly lance was more lordly 
put in rest ; | 

Of how one warrior rush’d where the 
fiercest foemen fought ; 

Of how one sabre fiash’d ’midst the ruin it 
had wrought ; 

And when the fight was o’er and the vic- 
tory proclaim’d, 

How but one name was only beard—Count 
Gesler only nam’d! 


Then, minstrels, let the triumph of your 
song be unto one, 

Who fought by Iser’s stream, himself a 
host alone, 
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Who broke the serried fight, who rode the 


foemen down, 

Who won the wreath of victory and chi- 
valry’s renown ; 

Sing of him who, in the tournament or in 
the battle’s burst, 

Is the first man of the foremost, and the 
foremost of the first ; 

Wave, wave your pennons, warriors, and 
raise your goblets high, 

And sing the song and drain the cup to the 
chief of chivalry ; 

O drain the cup and sing the song, and 
every hour proclaim, 

Ceunt Gesler, chief of chivalry—his vic- 
tory and fame ! 


TO A YOUNG LADY, IN SORROW ; 
Who had requested some Verses. 
By T. K. Hervey. 


My harp has lost its better tone, 
My heart, alas! is all unstrung, 
I seek, in vain —for thee alone— 
To sing as I have sung ;— 
But all too long the chords have slept, 
Like their's who by the willows wept! 
Though the grasshopper has not sung 
The soug that bids old age depart, 
Nor almond-tree its shadow flung, 
—Save only o'er iny heart,—* 
Desire has fail'd ;—how long ago! 
And music’s daughters, all, are low ! 


The silver cord that gladness keeps 
Has long been loos’d, within my soul, 
And memory, by its fountain, weeps, 
Above hope’s broken bow] ! 
— Why waken strings, whose lone reply 
Is like the toning of a sigh ! 


But thou--so young !—thine eye of blue 
May well become thine age’s tears, 
But that is not the gentle dew 
That suits thy gentle years ;— 
And thou art weeping as they weep 
Who own the pang that will not sleep’! 


The wasted and the weary heart 
Should give the brow a shade like thine, 
And time witli play the canker’s part 
To darken beauty’s shine ;— 
But thou art in thy very spring, 
Too young and bright for withering! 


— 


finished his life in obscurity ; 


Look up, fair mourner !—tears, to thee, 
Should be like dew to other flowers, 
oy spirit rise up, joyously, 
‘he brighter for its showers :-— 
But drops like those, in passion’s years, 
Dry up the precious fount of tears ! 


Alas for thee '!—and_is it so! 

If grief be woven in thy lot,— 
So very soon a child of woe,— 

’Tis meet I murmur not! 

Nor would I have my lyre more glad, 
While thou—its sweetest theme—art sad! 
FATE OF GENIUS, 

Homer was a beggar; Plautus turned a 
mill; Terence was a slave ; Boethius died 
in gaol; Paul Borghese had fourteen 
trades, and yet starved with them all ; 
Tasso was often distressed for five shillings ; 
Bentivoglio was refused admittance into an 
hospital he bad himself erected ; Cervantes 
died of hunger; Camoens, the celebrated 
writer of the Lusiad, ended his days, it is 
said, in an alms-house ; and, at any rate, 
was supported by a faithful black servant, 
who beyged in the streets of Lisbon for the 
only man im Portugal on whom God had 
bestowed those talents which have a ten- 
dency to erect the spirit of a downward age ; 
and Vaugelas left his body to the surgeons, 
to pay his debts as far as it would go. in 


our own country, Bacon lived a life of 


meanness and distress ; Sir Walter Raleigh 
died on the scaffold ; Spenser, the charm- 
ing Spenser, died forsaken and in wapt; 
the death of Collins came through neglect, 
first causing mental derangement :— 


Each lonely scene shall thee restore 
For thee the tear be duly shed, 
Belov’d till life can charm no more, 
And mourn’d though Pity’s self be dead. 


Milton sold his copyright of Paradise Lost 
for fifteen pounds, at three payments, and 
ryden lived 
in poverty and in distress; Otway died 
prematurely, and yo 4 hunger; Lee 
died in the streets; Steele lived a life of 
perfect warfare with bailiffs, Goldsmith's 
Vicar of Wakefield was sold for a trifle, to 
save him from the gripe of the law; Field- 


ing lies in the burying-ground of the Eng- 





* The images alluded to in this and the following stanza are those used in the twelfth 


chapter of “« Ecclesiastes,” to figure old 


“‘ Aud he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughters of music shall be 


brought low ; 


‘* Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in the way, 
and the almond-tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail: because man goeth to his long home, and the mourners go about the strects.: 

*‘ Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bow! be broken, or the pitcher be 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.” 


Marcu, 1832, 
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lish factory at Lisbon, without a stone to 
mark the spot ; Savage died in prison at 
Bristol, where he was confined for a debt 
of eight pounds; Butler lived in penury, 
and died poor; Chatterton, the child of 
genius and misfortune, destroyed himself! 
THE SHEPHERD BOY'S SONG, 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
Play up, my love, my darling Sue ! 
That strain was rather mair than com- 
mon : 
The lambies darena chump nor chew, 
For listening to my little woman. 
An’ see how Bawtie’s brockit crown 
Is gee’d up to the cope o’ heaven ! 
He thinks the fairies are come down 
Our wildered correi to enliven. 


Play up, mylove! That pipe, I vow, 
Is mellower than I e’er could trow it; 
It never play'd sae sweet till now, 
Wi’ the sweet breath that passes 
through it. 
Strike A and B, then half the C, 
And then a minim soft an’ evenly ; 
But, oh! ‘tis a’ the same to me— 
If there's a tone, the music’s heavenly. 


Music has power to still the waves— 

To break the cloud an’ bend the willow— 
To wake the dead out o’ their graves, 

An’ bang frae neath the stormy billow— 
To make the fays o’ glen and grove 

Skip wildly o’er their velvet flooring ; 
But when it pours from lips we love, 

Oh! ’tis sae sweet, ’tis past enduring ! 





Potices of Books. 


‘(STILL PLEASED TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME.” 


A HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; 
being a View of the Origin, Progress, und 
Fall of Italian Freedom. By J. C. L. 
De Sismondi. 1 Vol. London, 1852. 
Longman and Co. 

Tu1s volume, which forms the twenty- 

seventh number of Dr. Lardner's Cyclo- 

pedia, comprises a great deal in limits that 
are almost too circumscribed for the subject. 

When we recollect how much of interest, 

and how wide a variety of events belong to 

@ history of the Italian Republics, we can- 

not but be astonished that so much has 

been achieved in so small a space. ‘It 
seems to me,”’ says the author, ‘‘ that the 
more rapid my recital of the starting up of 

Italy from her slumber—of her struggles, 

her misfortunes, and her glories — the 

stronger would be the impression, and the 
greater the facility with which [ could 
seize, in the history of [talian freedom, that 
unity of interest which escapes in the si- 
multaneous existence of a hundred inde- 
ome states. I was already familiarized 
y long study with this history in all its 
details. After having presented it in six- 
teen volumes, I no longer felt that influence 
of novelty by which petty facts often seduce 
authors into the belief, that every notion 
which it has cost them much labour to ac- 
quire must have a proportionate value with 
the reader.” Such is his own declaration, 
and well does the work before us prove its 
truth. He approached his subject boldly, 
because he knew himself competent to the 
undertaking. ‘This volume is not to be re- 
ceived as an abridgement of his larger 
work, but as a new history, ‘‘in which,” 
continues the author, “ with my eyes fixed 





solely on the free people of the several 
Italian states, I have studied to pourtray, 
within a compass which should be compa- 
tible with animation and interest, their first 
deliverance, their heroism and their mis- 
fortunes.” 

We haveionly to add that we have de- 
rived much gratification from the perusal, 
and that in language, arrangement, and 
matter, the author has displayed his capa- 
bility, research, and judgment. The vo- 
lume is embellished with a spirited engrav- 
ing by E. Finden, after H. Corbould, and 
we shall select the circumstance which it 
illustrates in presenting to our readers a 
specimen of the style. 

‘“*Two men, learned in the Greek and 
Latin literature, friends of Petrarch, loving 
liberty, not like Italians of the middle ages, 
but like sons of ancient Rome, profited by 
their celebrity and by their power over their 
auditors to re-establish a republican govern- 
ment ;—Cola di Rienzo, at Rome, in 1347, 
and Jacopo de Bassolari, ten years later, 
at Pavia. The former, though of obscure 
birth, soon signalised himself by his pro- 
gress in letters, by bis familiarity with all 
the writers of antiquity, by his knowledge 
of the manners and laws of the Romans, 
and of the monuments and inscriptions 
which still ornamented the capital of the 
world. No one possessed, like him, the 
art of explaining them, and of striking out 
in his explanations those traits of grandeur 
and glory which distinguish the ancient 
republic. Born at Rome, be was a more 
ardent Roman than republican; seeking 
rather to restore the sovereignty of the 
ancient city than the liberty of mankind. 
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He rejected, with sa indignation, the 
usurpations of two barbarians; the one a 
German, calling himself Roman emperor ; 
the other a Frenchman, who called him- 
self the pontiff of Rome. All those who 
rose to eminence by the study and ex- 
ample of the ancient Romans, appeared 
to him bound to labour to bring back 
Italy and mankind under the dominion 
of Rome. Petrarch had also a reli- 
gious respect for the name of Rome ; but 
living by turns at the court of Avignon, 
or at those of the tyrants of Lombardy, he 
bad much less elevation of soul and true 
enthusiasm than Cola di Rienzo. The 
latter was susceptible of all the emotion 
which the fine arts give; and he employed 
his own sensibility to act on a _» ceptible 
people, Sometimes at the foot of one of 
the most admirable monuments of ancient 
architecture, he explained its purpose to 
the crowd, by which he was always at- 
tended ; he made them feel its beauty, and 
would take occasion to recal the grandeur 
and freedom of ancient Rome, which still 
spoke to her children from those colossal 
ruins, He would contrast it with the state 
of degradation and suffering to which Rome 
was then reduced. He sometimes inter- 
preted in the public places the inscriptions 
which he discovered; and would draw 
forth proofs of the sovereignty which Rome 
exercised over the whole world. Some- 
times he displayed in the capitol allegorical 
pictures which he had composed, and, in 
explaining them, would call upon the Ro- 
man people to quit their state of servitude, 
and recover what he emphatically called 
the good state. * * * The Colonna, Orsini, 
and Savelli families, always at war with 
each other, garrisoned all the fortresses in 
Rome with Banditti, their satellites, and at 
their head made daily attacks in the streets 
upon each other. Cola di Rienzo had a 
classic hatred for these turbulent nobles; 
a hatred which he believed he had inherited 
from the Gracchi. He felt anxious to be 
made tribune of the people, in order to 
deliver them from the yoke of the patri- 
cians; and on the 20th of May, 1347, 
while the Colonnas had quitted Rome with 
a small body of troops, he summoned the 
people to take possession of the government 
and of the guard of the city. The Romans 
appointed him, with the bishop of Or- 
vieto, the pope’s vicar, or depository of 
his spiritual power, as tribunes. They 
ascended the capitol together. At first the 
revolution seemed accomplished. The 
power of the name of Rome; the joy of 
men of letters throughout Europe; the 
hatred provoked by the Roman nobles; 
the indifference of the pope, and his dis- 


tance from Rome, favoured this revolu- 
tion. For some weeks it was approved 
and acknowledged by all Italy. But Cola 
di Rienzo, though eloquent, learned, and a 
poet, was neither a statesman nor a warrior ; 

e knew not how to consolidate this good 
state, to which he pretended to have re- 
stored the Romans. He continued to oc- 
cupy them with allegories, festivals, and 
processions, while they demanded of him 
something more positive. His head was 
turned by vanity; and he assumed a de- 
gree of pomp which excited ridicule. He 
had soon to support a war against the no- 
bles whom he had exiled; and though 
Several of the Colonnas perished in an 
ill-conducted attack on Rome, Colla, in 
repelling them, gave proofs of incapacity 
and cowardice. The pope sent a legate to 
Rome, to appease the civil war; and this 
legate, being a French noble, sided with the 
nobility. The latter having taken posses- 
sion of a division of the town, the tocsin 
summoned the people to defend themselves, 
but it sounded in vain; and on the 15th 
of December, 1347, Cola di Rienzo, obliged 
to abandon the capitol, retreated to the 
castle of St. Angelo, and afterwards sought 
refuge with Charles IV., son of John, king 
of Bohemia, who gave him up to the pope 
in 1352.”— Pages 154 to 157. 


QUINTUS sERVINTON. A Tale, founded 
upon Incidents of real occurrence. 3S vols. 
Hobart Town, New South Wales, 1830. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. London. 1832. 


This work, which was written and printed 
in New South Wales, isentrusted, by the 
author, to the countenance and support 
of the British Nation, as the first production 
of imaginative literature which has ema- 
nated from the press of that Colony. But 
here he may speak for himself. 

‘It may be hoped that the mere circum- 
stance alone of Quintus Servinton’s being 
the first publication of this nature that has 
ever issued from a Colonial Press, may in- 
duce a favourable reception of the under- 
taking, both here and in England ; particu- 
Jarly when it is borne in mind, that this 
press exists in one of the most recently 
formed of the English Colonies. ‘The author 
has not to learn that he requires some such 
extraneous help, towards supplying the nu- 
merous demands upon the patience of the 
reader, which he fears will be found to per- 
vade his pages; and when he adds, that 
the style of composition is entirely new to 
him, he is aware how much further occasion 
he has to solicit indulgence for his temerity 
in entering an arena, where a mighty genius 
has latterly presided, chasing from the very 
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precincts all whose pretensions do not ex- 
ceed mediocrity.” 

We concur with the author that such a 
work so produced, and which has travelled 
from pad» a distance to us, ought to be re- 
ceived with kindness and courtesy. The 
mere outline of the story may be comprised 
in a very few words—Quintus Servinton, the 
hero of the tale, moves in neither of the 
extremes of life—he belongs not either to 
the highest or the lowest grade of society— 
like all other of his class whose career is 


used 
‘ To point a moral or adorn a tale,” 


he is destined to signalize himself by doing 
something very good or very bad—unfor- 
tunately for himself poor Quintus becomes 
notorious by the latter distinction—he is 
guilty of felony, and is tried and sentenced ; 
rescued and restored to a wife who had not 
previously derived from her union with 
him all that blessed harmony which by good 
right belongs to wedded love. He amends, 
however, and retires to a cot and happiness 
in Devonshire. We shall contént ourselves 
with saying, that the third volume is far 
superior to those which introduce it, and 
shall conclude with a specimen from its 
pages. Servinton’s sentence is about to be 
earried into effect. He has already arrived 
at the hulk. 

«« He descended the steps leading to his 
quarters, with tolerable cheerfulness; and 
was speedily introduced to the unfortunate 
soldier officer—as he had been called, and 
who was now to be his companion. It was 
eertainly a relief to him, to find upon enter- 
ing the apartment, which was one of several, 
formed by divisions of the lower decks of 
an old seventy-four, that by the style of its 
principal inmates, manner and address, he 
was a gentleman; and Quintus, adapting 
himself to his circumstances with the best 
grace he could assume, they were soon 
engaged in general conversation, with as 
much life and energy, particularly on the 
part of the ci-devant officer, as if they had 
known one another for years, and had now 
re-met in a state of mutual prosperity. 

‘* It may perhaps appear strange to those, 
who have never experienced a reverse of 
fortune—who have always basked in its 
sun-shine, free from the storms and trou- 
bles of adversity, that such a situation as 
two gentlemen now found themselves in, 
the one Quintus, as he has been described 
to the reader, and-the other, the once gal- 
lant, gay, fashionable captain Spendall), 
formerly of His Majesty’s regiment 
ef infantry, they should have been able so 
to forget their calamities, so to'lose sight of 
their fall, or so to unbend their oppressed 





minds, as to enter upon any light, or tri- 
fling subjects of conversation; but the fact 
is, that t gh all ‘ the changes and chances 
of this mortal life,’ man is, more or less, the 
creature of circumstances ; nor is it among 
the least of the merciful dispensations. we 
receive at the hands of a Divine Providence, 
that the back is ever suited to the burthen, 
and that even the worst of our afflictions are 
invariably attended by some extenuations, 
In the present instance Quintus, who, in 
his own language, had had but the other day, 
as it may be called, one foot in the grave, 
was well inclined to receive gratefully, and 
to thoroughly appreciate, the kindness and 
attention he received, even though the best 
that could now be afforded him fell immea- 
surably short of the least to which he had 
been accustomed from childhood; and with 
regard to his companion, he had long been 
innured to his present habitation ; his an- 
guish, whatever it might have been at first, 
had yielded to the influence of time; and 
almost forgetting the days that were gone 
by, the novelty of having a well-informed 
gentleman at his elbow, produced an ex- 
hilaration of spirits with him, which imper- 
ceptibly drew on to a display of great powers. 
of entertainment. 

‘« It was not long until Quintus discovered 
that, strict as were the rules and regula- 
tions of this,den of misery, they were ca- 
pable of being evaded ; and that notwith- 
standing the restraints that were imposed 
with the view of making it really a place 
of punishment, such of its experienced in- 
mates as had the command of money, and 
who chose to pay the price at which conni- 
vance might be purchased, were enabled to 
introduce various luxuries, that were posi- 
tively forbidden by the authorities. Mr. 
Spendall presently alluded to the subject, 
by feeling his companion’s pulse, as to his 
inclination for a bottle of wine; to which 
Quintus replied, ‘I like it well enough, at 
proper times and seasons, but I don’t atall 
mind going without it. I understand no- 
thing of the sort is allowed here.’ 

““* Pooh! pooh! nonsense! do the ras- 
cals think a gentleman is to go without 
bis wine, because he happens to be in quod ? 
—no, no,ad n to the whole set of 
them—they fancy we are to live on bourgu, 





black broth, psalm singing, and a bit of 


carrion now and then; but [ haven't served 
three campaigns in North America for 
nothing—every dog has his price, and I'll 
soon shew you how I manage things.’ 

“ With this he gave three raps upon the 
wooden partition, that divided the apart- 
ment where they were sitting, from the one 
adjoining, and in the course of a few minutes 
one of the guards entered ; a man, whose 
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duty it was to search all persons at their 
ingress and egress, to and from the hulk, 
and generally to watch the prisoners. Shut- 
ting the door with caution, and looking 
around him, he made a sort of half bow, 
and said, ‘ Well, my noble captain, what's 
your pleasure ?’ 

«« Why, you imp of thed 1 you, 
don't you know we have a new chum, a gen- 
tleman, a man of birth and education, eh, 
you rascal! and can you ask what my 
pleasure is? Presto, hie, begone! and 
let's have something fit to put before a gen- 
tleman.’ 

“The guard looked significantly, and an- 
swered, * But I say, captain, is he real 
thorough-bred? Does he know how to treat 
gentlemen, when they run risks for each 
other? Waur hawks among “cea a 
I know you, captain, but I don’t know him.’ 

‘« « Get thee gone, thou prate-a-pace, and 
do as thou art bid. Have I lived so long, 
ate with gentlemen, drank with gentlemen, 
fought with gentlemen, cursed, swore, and 
gamed with gentlemen, and do I not know 
@ gentleman by instinct? Begone, and 
take me for thy surety, that ’tis all as it 
should be.’ 

‘‘The man retired, with a grin upon his 
countenance, and saying in an under tone, 
but which did not altogether escape Quin- 
tus, ‘ Aye, and haven’t you cheated gentle- 
men—and will you not pluck this pigeon 
too, if you are able?’ And, in about a 
quarter of an hour returned, bearing a small 
basket, from which he took a cold fowl, 
bread, butter, various et ceteras, and two 
bottles of wine, for which he was paid by 
Mr. Spendall one guinea and a half. 

« «1f you want a drop of something com- 
fortable by and by, for a night cap,’ the 
fellow said, as he pocketed the money, ‘| 
can serve you—but I say, my new friend,’ 
addressing Quintus, ‘ mum’s the word, or 
else look out for squalls.’ ” 


POLAND: a Poem. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Extraeted from the Metropolitan Magazine, 
Sor June and July, 1831. Cochrane and 
Co. 
What shall we say to Mr. Campbell for 
our long neglect of his very beautiful Poem? 
We really are at a loss to make an adequate 
apology ; but the continued indisposition of 
the gentleman, in whose hands it was 
placed, will, we trust, be received, in ex- 
tenuation of a remissness which, under any 
other circumstances, must have been cha- 
racterised as extreme rudeness, or, at best, 
a lamentable want of taste. 
The poem was originally published in 
the ‘* Metropolitan Magazine’’(a periodical, 
by the way, of the first order), and bas 





now, we believe, been added to a new 
edition of the “ Pleasures of Hope.” It 
was written during the late heroic struggle 
of the Polish nation against the tyrannic 
sway of the Russian autocrat; and the 
sentiments which it breathes do infinite 
credit to the writer, whether we regard him 
as a Briton or a Poet. 

After lamenting that the heroic bravery 
of the gallant nation meets with no forei 
arm to succour or to save, the bard, full of 
prophetic inspiration, anticipates the down- 
fall which too quickly arrived ; and, in a 
ag dream of better days, thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


‘* But turn, my soul, from presages so dark ; 

Great Poland's spirit is a deathless spark 

That’s fann'd by Heaven to mock the ty- 
rant’s rage : 

She, like the eagle, will renew her age, 

And fresh historic plumes of Fame put on,— 

Another Athens after Marathon,— 

Where eloquence shall fulmine, arts refine, 

Bright as herarms that now in battle shine, 

Come, should the heavenly shock my life 
destroy 

And shut its flood-gates with excess of 
a he 

Come but the day when Poland's fight is 
won— 

And on my grave-stone shine the morrow’s 
sun— 

The day that sees Warsaw’s cathedral glow 

With endless eusigus ravish’d from the 
foe,— 

Her women lifting their fair hands with 
thanks, 

Her pious warriors kneeling in their ranks, 

The scutcheoa’d walls of high heraldic 
boast, 

The odorous altar’s elevated host, 

The organ sounding through the aisle's long 


glooms, 

The mighty dead seen sculptured o’er their 
tombs; 

(John, Europe’s saviour—Poniatowski’s 
fair 


Resemblance— Koskiusko’s shall be there ;) 

The taper’d pomp—the hallelujah’s swell, 

Shall o'er the soul's devotion cast a spell, 

Till visions cross the rapt enthusiast’s 
glance, 

And all the scene becomes a waking trance.” 


Alas! for Poland, her day of retributive 
justice is not yet come; the struggle 
the majestic and unparalleled struggle—is 
for the present at an end; but the me- 
mory of her undaunted courage is still 
bright and ever-green. ‘The flame is but 
partially subdued, and shall speedily burst 
forth with tenfold ardour. Poland is wor- 
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thy of freedom—and she will be free. Hear 
Mr. Campbell :— 


« But if there should be none to aid you, 
Poles, 

Ye'll but to prouder pitch wind up your 
souls. 

Above example, pity, praise, or blame, 

To sow and reap a boundless field of Fame. 

Ask aid no more from nations that forget 

Your champiouship—old Europe’s mighty 
debt. 

Though Poland (Lazarus-like) bas burst 
the gloom, 

She rises not a beggar from the tomb. 

In Fortune’s frown, on danger's dizziest 
brink, 

Despair and Poland’s name must never 
link. 

All ills have bounds—plague, whirlwind, 
fire, and flood : 

Ev’n Power can spill but bounded sums of 
blood, 

States caring not what freedom’s price may 
be, 

May late or soon, but must at last, be free; 

For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

‘The public soul—th’ hereditary will, 

That, downward as from sire to son it goes, 

By shifting bosoms more intensely glows : 

Its heir-loom is the heart, and slaughter’d 
men 

Fight fiercer in their orphans o’er again. 


Coane. recasts—though rich in heroes 

old,— 

Her men in more and more heroic mould : 

Her eagle-ensign best among mankind 

Becomes, and types her eagle strength of 
mind : 

Her praise upon my faltering lips ex- 
pires :— 

Resume it, younger bards, and nobler lvres !’” 


Another poem, in blank verse, of con- 
siderable beauty, is added to this neat little 
volume, (or rather pamphlet,) “ On the 
View of St. Leonard’s, Hastings.” 


A CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY ; illustra. 
tive of the Principles of that Science. By 
a Member of the Phrenological Society of 
Edinburgh. W. R. M‘Phun, Glasgow; 
Simpkin and Marshall, London, 1831. 


Phrenology has never been a favourite study 
with us. We regard it with suspicion and 
mistrust ; in short, we are not believers. We 
must, however, do justice to the manner in 
which this little work is arranged. It is 
calculated to lead the student, by very easy 
degrees, to a knowledge of the subject, as it 
exists among those who advocate its in- 
fallibility and truth. It has reached a third 
edition, and we doubt not, so credulous is 
the age in which we live, that it will run 
through many more. 





Music. 


THE YOUNG LADY’s Book. Vizetelly, 
Branston, and Co. London. 

We have lately taken up this charming 
production, and experienced so much gra- 
tification in a perusal of its contents, that 
we really blame ourselves for having so long 
delayed introducing it to the notice of our 
fair readers. We have here instruction 
blended with amusement, exhibited too 
with a display of taste and elegance that 
we have seldom seen equalled, and never 
surpassed. The Young Lady’s Book pro- 
fesses not, like many others of the gay and 
illuminated works, to be an annual, but 
seeks rather in its usefulness to be 


‘ Not for an age, but for all time ;’ 


and we can discover in the treating of each 
subject the hand of the proficient. We 
make one extract, which we are sure will 
prove highly acceptable to such of our 
readers as do not possess the volume itself, 
and we shall be glad if the sensible remarks 
which it contains, and the elegance of the 
style, will induce a further impression in its 





favour, since we know not a work more suit- 
able to all that is elegant and accomplished 
in the female character, nor one that we 
could possibly have greater pleasure in re- 
commending. 

‘‘It is a mistake too general among 
amateurs, that, as singing is, in a manner, 
giving vent to the feelings, unaccompanied 
by any visible mechanical operation, they 
should make the ear their sole guide. With 
sncb, science is superfluous, and practice 
unnecessary. That those are best calcu- 
lated to succeed as singers who have great 
liveliness of ear, accompanied by a musical 
memory, there can be no doubt; but it 
often occurs that such natural advantages 
are obstacles to perfection. 

‘* A good course of practice on the piano 
or harp should be accomplished before the 
solfa is commenced : this is the plan usually 
adopted on the continent, and with what 
result, the admirable singing listened to 
during the opera-season of 1828-9 plainly 
evinced. The science of singers will cease 
to become a by-word for laughter when the 
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same system becomes general in England. 
How much has that word science, with re- 
gard to singing, been abused! We have 
heard it attributed to the vilest flourishes 
upon wrong harmonies, and to many other 
absurdities upon which the theatrical pub- 
lic no longer waste their applause. The 
vulgar graces and embellishments, so called, 
copied from the theatre, and heard at se- 
cond-hand in every drawing-room a few 
years back, made sound judges despair of 
the success of music in England : but pri- 
vate. performers have subsequently been 
taught to look elsewhere for models, and 
the style of the theatre is now left to the 
admiration of mechanics, and the imitation 
of street musicians. Even of professional 
singers, the education has, in England, 
been hitherto extremely superficial; and it 
is not surprising that the pupils of such 
masters should be scarcely better informed. 
A fine voice being held here, according to 
the Italian proverb, ninety-nine out of a 
hundred requisites for a singer, all that the 
master did to fit his pupil for the public, 
was to strengthen it, to teach a shake, a few 
cadences, and to get a half-dozen parts in 
operas acquired by the labour of infinite 
repetition. The pupil then, knowing no 
more of harmony than the chords which 
accompany the scale, and those upon no 
certain principles, became instructor in 
his turn, and daily thought himself ful- 
filling his duty to parents, by teaching 
their children the turns and graces to a few 
fashionable songs. Indeed, ignorance of 
music is still so remarkable among singing 
masters, more especially Italian professors, 
most of whom are patronized for some ec- 
centricity of person, manners, or habits, 
that it is vain to expect from them a funda- 
mental and systematic course of instruction. 
Among the exceptions, to whut we have 
just advanced, are two splendid ones: 
the composer Coccia, who has left England 
for some time; and Liverati, who has made 
excellent pupils ; both these are well- 
grounded musicians, and therefore do not 
neglect essentials for the sake of flattering 
vanity or idleness. 

** We would not have any of our readers 
repress an inclination to the study of sing- 
ing from diffidence on the score of the voice : 
daily practice will almost create a tone 
where none existed; and, after all, if the 
defect of quality can be compensated by an 
exuberance of feeling and good taste, it will 
delight infinitely more than those powerful 
voices which, in unskilful performers, are 
perfectly overwhelming and disagreeable ; 
when, indeed, the loudness of the voice 
makes any variation from the pitch, or 


misplaced emphasis, more distressing to 
the hearer. 

** A radical defect of ear is, then, the only 
real objection to the cultivation of singing, 
since voice may be acquired by artificial 
means; and as it is impossible that a true 
love of music can exist without a fondness 
for vocal melody, we hope to be rendering 
@ service to our fair readers by showing 
them how easily, without extraordinary na- 
tural gifts, they may please themselves and 
others. Want of judgment or self-appre- 
ciation is the cause why private performances 
often displease ; and those who follow the 
prevailing fashion in music, without con- 
sidering their natural inclination, or how 
far their voice or their accustomed practice 
may have fitted them for peculiar imitation, 
generally excite disadvantageous compari- 
son. This is never the case with any who 
sing what they feel strongly impelled to. 
In the first place, we would have the natural 
compass strictly adhered to, and thus all 
those forced, harsh tones, which generally 
lead to the utter ruin of the voice, will be 
avoided. No mezzo soprano should be 
allowed to scream up to c, or high-treble 
descend to a ; we would have no sweet. 
voiced placid girl attempt a scena that de- 
manded the impassioned declamation of a 
Pasta in Medea;—nor any, excellent in 
ballad, attempt Rode’s variations, to remind 
us of the perfect articulation of Mademoi- 
selle Sontag. Few have the discrimination 
to select that species of music which is 
perfectly accordant with their disposition, 
as well as within their powers; and it is 
notorious in public singers, that many have 
gone through part after part without any 
decided success, who have at length gained 
it by a casual] experiment. 

‘* Remembering, as was just observed, 
the natural limits of the voice, the diligent 
student should unremittingly follow up the 
practice of the solfa, beginning piano, swell- 
ing out the voice and diminishing it again, in 
as long notes as a judicious economy of the 
breath will allow ; making the exactness of 
the pitch and intonation the subject of the 
most vigilant attention. The tendency of 
the voice is to sink, and the performer is 
less likely to be aware of such accidents 
than the audience. When it is remembered 
how exquisitely delicate ia the structure of 
the organ, and that its intonation is liable to 
be injured by the slightest agitation of the 
spirits, or nervous dread, to which the best 
singers are subject in performing before cer- 
tain companies, little need be said on the 
necessity for care in the outset. Previous 
practice on the piano-forte will greatly 
quicken the improvement, and render the 
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acquirements solid ; and an instrument al- 
ways kept in the perfection of tune, must 
be the standard of truth, and the umpire be- 
tween the ear and the voice. So much, 
with respect to compass and tone, depends 
upon the general bealth, that the scale will 
be often lengthened or curtailed several 
notes, in proportion as it is good or bad ; 
but as it is injurious at any time to fatigue 
the voice by over-application, it is especiall 
so to exert it, at particular times, to reac 
entreme notes with difficulty. 

« After daily practice of the scale, and 
the attainment of readiness in hitting dis- 
tances or intervals, it will be highly ad- 
vantageous to the young performer to take 
the lower part in duets, or the middle voice 
in trios; this prevents too great a reliance 
being placed upon the upper melody, facili- 
tates the reading of music, gives confidence, 
and forms a good preparation for singing to 
the accompaniments of modern music. The 
voice should, as quickly as possible, divest 
itself of the assistance of those go-cart and 
leading-string accompaniments by which 
popular song-writers enervate the taste and 
destroy the capacity for improvement; for 
if the pupil be well accustomed to read and 
to keep time, it matters little what goes for- 
ward on the instrument or in the orchestra: 
and here, instead of a barren accompaniment, 
with the melody on the top of it, in unison 
with the voice and helping it all the way, 
we may have our enjoyment doubled, in 
listening to the fancy and ingenuity of the 
composer, as they are employed in setting 
off his prominent subject. There is a strict 
analogy between the light and shadow and 
the other resources by which an historical 
painter draws attention to bis principal 
figure, and the use of varied accompani- 
ments to a grand air; they are, doubtless, 
to be used with discretion: but we cannot 
listen to the beautiful phrases in Mozart’s 
accompaniments, or to those in Beethoven's 
cantatas, of which the one, ‘ Ah! Perfido,’ 
will instantly occur to.the mind of the con- 
cert-frequenting amateur, and persuade our- 
selves that they injure vocal melody. Izg- 
norance and vanity were the causes why 
many public singers, at first, set their faces 
against free accompaniments ;—because 
they were compelled to sing in strict time ; 
to learn the music of their parts thoroughly, 
which their want of babit in reading ren- 
dered difficult; to leave out cadences and 
flourishes ; and to share the public attention 
with the performers in the orchestra. 

‘** All that we urge tends to this,—that 
neglect of laying a foundation of musical 
knowledge, and too at dependance on 
the feeling or ear, Mote many from becom- 
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ing fine performers ; and these errors, there. 
fore, cannot be too zealously combated. In 
Mrs. Billington there was an example of 
the wonderful effects produced by indus 
and cultivation, upon natural genius. This 
lady was as fine a piano-forte performer as 
a singer, but she had the good sense to keep 
the knowledge of her skill in the back- 
ground ; because she knew that the public 
would not believe such a phenomenon of 
perfection, in all the styles of vocal and in- 
strumental music, could possibly exist; and 
that, as she showed excellence as a player, 
the public would detract from her merits as 
asinger. One instance of the talent of this 
extraordinary woman is worth recording. 
Mrs. Billington proposed to bring forward, 
for her benefit, Mozart’s opera, ‘ La Cle. 
menza di Tito,’ which had never been heard 
in this country, and of which there was 
only one manuscript score in the kingdom, 
This copy was in the possession of George 
the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, who 
kindly sent it to the Opera~house for her 
use. The whole band, the singers, and 
chorus, were anxious to hear the contents 
of so precious a novelty as a manuscript 
opera of Mozart; and Mrs. Billington gra- 
tified them by sitting down to the piano- 
forte, playing the accompaniments from the 
score, and singing the principal part—that 
of Vitellia. In this way she went through 
the whole of the opera, from beginning to 
end—giving Mozart's expression and cha- 
racter so admirably, at sight, that the audi- 
ence were in a state of enthusiasm, no less 
with what they had heard, than with admi- 
ration of her wonderful powers and fine 
musical mind, If industry and knowledge 
of the mechanical part of music were the 
means of perfecting a Billington, we may 
conclude that they are equally calculated to 
make the most of the poorest voice. Stu- 
dents should not become impatient of prac- 
tice because the tone does not flow freely, 
or appear of a good quality, during their 
first attempts :—such is the case with every 
unused instrument, —every violin not played 
upon, or flute not breathed through; but 
perseverance in the rules of art will softer 
imperfections and correct defects. 

“« The influence of the temper upon tone 
deserves much consideration. Habits of 
querulousness or ill-nature will communi- 
cate a cat-like quality to the singing, as 
infallibly as they give a peculiar quality to 
the speaking voice. That there really exist 
amiable tones is not a fanciful chimera. 
In the voice there is no deception ; it is, to 
many, the index of the mind, as well as of 
moral qualities ; and it may be remarked, 
that the low, soft tones of gentle and amiable 
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beings, whatever their musical endowments 
oan seldom fail to please ; besides which, 
the singing of ladies indicates the cultiva- 
tion of their taste generally, and the em- 
bellishment of the mind. Shakspeare felt 
that there is a reciprocal charm reflected 
from music on the singer, and from the 
singer on music, when he wrote that beau- 
tiful comparison of the sound of a loved 
voice to 





‘ Ditties highly penned, 
Sang by a fair queen in a summer’s bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute.’ 


“ For an instant, compare the vulgarity of 
a ballad-singer, her repulsive tone of voice 
and hideous graces, to the manner of an 
equally uncultivated singer in good society ; 
or watch the treatment of a pretty melody 
from the concert-room, at the west end of 
London, until it reaches the ears from under 
the parlour window, and observe how it 
gains something new of vulgarity with every 
tresh degradation. The discrepancy be- 
tween the copy and the original air becomes, 
at length, ludicrous. The pretty air, ‘ Oh, 
no, we never mention her!’ will serve to 
illustrate our observation. 

“« Where several young ladies, sisters or 
friends, reside in one family, there is an 
opportunity for bringing the social harmony 
of voices to a kind of perfection, which 
casual intercourse can never lead to. In a 
country life the accomplishment of music is 
especially graceful. ‘What can better befit 
morning or evening society in an arbour, or 
in the shady recesses of a park or pleasure- 
ground, than an Italian arietta of Millico 
or Paesillo, aided by a few extempore touches 
of the guitar? A glee, sung by heart, will 
not render the labours of embroidery less 
interesting, or badly occupy the interval 
between reading aloud. One of the chief 
delights of ladies’ work is, that it so little 
engrosses thethoughta. While their fingers 
are mechanically employed, they may, in a 
hundred ways, entertain themselves and 
those about them, as well with the music 
of their voices as with the merry cnoceits 
of their wit and fancy. 

‘To resume our practical hints ;—as it is 
necessary that solo singing should have a 
considerable degree of polish in the execu- 
tion, we would recommend the young 
pupil to the choice of slow and expressive 
airs of the old Italian school, as the best to 
initiate the voice. Some of the airsin dr- 
tarerzes, composed by Dr. Arne in imita- 
tion of the Italian style, are excellent for 
this purpose; as are also the charming 
canzonets by Millico. A close and brilliant 
shake is so necessary an ornament to many 
styles of vocal music, that the daily prac- 

Marcu, 1832. 


tice of it (taking care that it be very slow 
at first, and quickened by degrees) is indis- 
pensable. Avoid any attempts at brilliant 

es, or show songs, until your solfeggi 

ave put it in your power to accompli 

them with ease and distinctness. To swell 
the number of those who have worn out the 
patience of whole parties of innocent, un- 
offending people, by the everlasting ‘ Di 
Piacer,’ is not a commendable ambition. 
The public, from the time of Farinelli 
downwards, has consented to applaud divi- 
sions ; and, to a certain degree, the study 
of them is advisable, as they give fluency 
and power in dramatic music ; but arpeg- 
gio passages, like the celebrated variation 
to Rode’s air, so inimitably executed by 
Mademoiselle Sontag, serve, in themselves, 
no purpose as music. Above all, they 
should not be attempted in an early stage 
of progress, nor until the ear has attain- 
ed the nicest accuracy. 

‘* Expression is the principal and charac- 
teristic charm of the voice, but propriety of 
expression demands fitness to a particular 
style; for instance, nothing can be more 
disagreeable than to hear Italian. opera 
music sung with the ——e of the Eng- 
lish style,—except it be to hear a native 
ballad overlaid with foreign ornaments and 
frippery. A thorough acquaintance with 
the Italian language, and a diligent ob- 
servance of the best performers at the opera, 
are to be recommended to those whose taste 
leads them in that direction; for it is in 
vain to think of giving, even in private, the 
spirit of opera music, from the mere notes, 
sung with an inflexible face. Like the re- 
nowned Miserere of Allegri, which, per- 
formed out of the Sistine chapel at Rome, 
without the usual solemnities, appears but 
acommon-place second-rate affair,—opera 
music, without the requisite warmth of 
manner, becomes incongruous, if not an 
elaborate absurdity. Conceive the sly, 
impertinent address of the knavish Lepo- 
rello to Elvira, ‘ Madamina,’ given with all 
the gravity of visage which a churchwarden 
wears at a parish meeting, and the portrait, 
however it may appear exaggerated into 
caricature, is not without an original. It 
is, indeed, seldom that in England we find 
any strong natural aptitude fur the lighter 
kinds of dramatic music, which require 
action. Weare more prone to indulge in 
witty speeches and satire, than in arch 
looks and bodily gesticulation. To suc- 
ceed properly in such music as the airs of 
the Beggar’s Opera, and the well-known 
Scotch and Irish melodies, of kindred sim- 
plicity and pathos, demands, generally, a 
voice of great native beauty, and a refined 
and tender soul. The impetuosity which 
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well befits the Italian style, is no profitable 
qualification for this department of vocal 
music. Handel's oratorio songs require, 
principally, a smooth, beautifully toned 
voice,—the utmost conception of the de- 
yotional feeling of the composer,—a good 
erescendo and decrescendo, and a perfect 
shake. Perhaps there is nothing in music 
which approaches so nearly our notion of 
the angelical, as the tones of a beautiful 
female voice in some of the prayer songs of 
Handel. Let us recommend Mrs. W. 
Knyvett as an example of perfection in this 
style, as Miss Stephens is in that of ballads 
and national airs. 

‘* Whatever be the flexibility which 
practice bestows upon the voice, it is re- 
quisite that the time,for displaying it should 
be regulated by the judgment ; for one of 
the most frequent but least tolerable offences 
in singing, is to break the continuity and 
injure the sentiment of a fine air, by the 
unmeaning succession of notes termed row- 
lade ; but this false taste is already on the 
decline. Rapid and distinct articulation is 
never misplaced in @ bravura; and the 
judicious performer will always select such 
movements as will place the acquirements in 
a favourable light, without detracting from 
the reputation of the taste. The famed 
singer, Signora Guari, when Mozart, then 
a youth, was travelling through Parma, and 
creating the liveliest astonishment by his 
compositions and performance, invited him 
to her house, and sang to him a few airs, 
which, though not of that kind most calcu- 
lated to charm such a musician, excited his 
admiration to so great a degree, that he 
wrote down some of the passages executed, 
lest his account should be deemed incredi- 
ble. It is recorded by Mozart, to add to 
our ee that the higher the notes 
ascended, the softer the singer gave 
them; which is exactly the reverse of 
what is usually to be remarked in such 
exhibitions. 

We have but few more words to say on 
the mechanism of the voice, before we re- 
commend the pupil to her diligence. Let 
the words be well pronounced, the tone flow 
directly from the chest, without receiving the 
slightest taint or peculiarity of quality from 
the head or throat in its passage. This is 
@ point upon which some of our most cele- 
brated English singing-masters have shown 
great negligence ; it will, therefore, be pru- 
ent to choose such a teacher as has al- 
ready made good pupils. 

“In order to form the taste upon the 
principles of a purely vocal style, we must 
turn to those treasures of melody which are 
discoverable in the Italian and German 
operas of the latter half of the last century, 


—in Sarti, Gluck, Paesiello, Cimarosa, and 
Mozart. Rossini is the author now ear- 
liest put upon the music-deek ,— but injudi- 
ciously ; for though he has composed, here 
and there, exquisite subjects, his novelties 
of air are made up, too frequently, of sur- 
prising quaint or imstrumental phrases ; 
and it is only in compliance with the over. 
anxious desire of friends to see improve- 
ment (as they imagine it) that pupils are 
hurried into such extravagances, before 
they well know what song means. Masic 
of this kind accustoms the hearer not to look 
closely to the union of sense with sound, 
but to be satisfied with any words to any 
tune; and, consequently, to lower the in- 
tellectual standard of art, One test of 
the genuine goodness and meaning of an 
air, is its liability to be injured by additions 
or decorations, at the will of the performer ; 
this is seldom the case with compositions 
in the modern sehool of Italian music, 
With Mercadante, Paecini, and others, of 
that stamp, sing how you will,—decorate 
at pleasure,—at pleasure add, omit, or do 
what you list, and the music will sound none 
the worse; for we cannot spoil what is al- 
ready bad, or turn into nonsense that which 
has no meaning. These composers are like 

ling novel writers, who shroud their 
imperfeet ideas and half conceptions under 
the obscurity of words, and palm their own 
stupidity upon the reader. It would be 
folly to institute any comparison between 
the crude notions of such — and 
the school of Gluck and Mozart, whose 
crotchets and quavers, if there were a lan- 
guage refined enough, it would be no diffi- 
cult matter to translate into words. 

“ But let us return to our rulers of the 
passions, and to the young days of Melody, 
when she appears graceful, free, and natu- 
ral, reminding us of the wood-nymphs and 
goddesses of the poets, and not of the me- 
retricious, bedizened creature she has be- 
eome. The province of vocal melody is 
but ill-fulfilled when the sounds penetrate 
no farther than the ear; but sufficiently so, 
when they convey some emotion from one 
human being to another, agreeably to the 
nature of the expression which the poetry 
or sentiment requires. The secret of the 
musician’s labour is a grand one,—as un- 
fathomable in its source as any mystery of 
nature; we feel assured that there is no 
deception in it; we readily acknowledge 
the difference between airs of a tender, 
melancholy, or joyous character ; but upon 
what principle they become so, and by what 
process their affinity to certain sentiments 
is discovered, is a puzzling question,—1n- 
deed, one that cannot be resolved. Itisa 
curious fact, that intervals, at regulated 
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distances, aided by certain accompaniments, 
shall es an air of dignity to the singer, or 
that the very soul of tenderness shall dwell 
in certain appogiature ; but difficult as it is 
tocomprehend the source of the composer's 
inspiration, this intelligible music furnishes 
the easiest, as well as the most creditable and 
satisfactory employment of the student. 
Still more interesting is it to trace the ope- 
rations of the musician in characters of a 
mixed expression, as in the ‘ Poor Mad 
Nina’ of Paesiello; or where several per- 
sons of different characters are brought into 
one piece to contrast with and relieve each 
other, as in the celebrated quartett in Don 
Giovanni, ‘ Non ti fidar.’ In neither of 
these compositions are the proper bound- 
aries of the voice overstepped? though no- 
thing can be more dissimilar than the melo- 
dies, yet each has the proper vocal cha- 
racter. However, there are some excellen- 
cies of singing which are certainly more 
worthy of attainment than others, and at 
the head of all may be placed the tender 
and pathetic. Certain singers are gifted 
with voices of a quality peculiarly fitted to 
affect in these styles ; others, with a sweet 
and smiling tone (like Caradori’s), which 
seldom makes impression. The pupil 
must, as we said before, be greatly guided 
by inclination ; but we would recommend, 
that the approval or disapproval of such 
music as ‘* Che Faro,’ in Gluck’s Orfeo, or 
the duet‘ Deh Prendi,’ in Mozart’s Cie- 
menza di Tito, should decide whether the 
musical sentiment is really strong in the 
hearer ornot. The abundance of excellent 
melodies which are to be found in the 


hymns to the Virgin and other parts of the 
Catholic service, are calculated, next to 
these, to lead to great purity of taste : they 
are slow and graceful in the movement, and 
require that nicety of swelling and diminu- 
tion of tone which indicate feeling. But te 
avoid the extremity of vulgarity in musical 
taste, the student must eschew the greater 
part of English songs—we mean those that 
are born and die in a day ; they are gene- 
rally replete with bad accent, bad harmony, 
and common melody. The more popular 
the song, the worse it is sure to be ;—there 
is always some new fashion in the melody 
of songs, which strikes the fancy for a week 
or two, and is then thrown aside and for- 
gotten forever Except the airs of Mr. 
Bishop, there are Lardly any of native pro- 
duce calculated to have a favourable in- 
fluence upon the style ; and as there exists 
at present no really English taste, the less 
attention given to this class of music the 
better.” 

The illustrations are no less than seven 
hundred in number, executed by the first 
artists, and as specimens of wood-engrav- 
ings, are by far the most beautiful we have 
seen. This notice is placed under the head 
of music, since the above extract relates to 
that subject. We mention this, lest it 
should be supposed, that the work is solely 
devoted to music, instead of being, as it is, 
indeed, a complete repertorium of all those 
accomplishments which grace the fair sex. 

Other musical notices must stand over 
till our next. 
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DRURY LANE. 

Mr. H. Johnstone (who some of our 
readers will remember to have been formerly 
stage-manager at this house) has lately ap- 
peared with all lis wonted ability, and con- 
tributed greatly to our gratification. The 
first part which he appeared in was that of 
Donald, in the Falls of Clyde, in which, sup- 
ported by the intense feeling and affecting 
pathos of Miss Kenneth, he elicited great 
applause. He subsequently has appeared 
with equal success in The Jale of Mystery, 
but the greatest exhibition of talent was dis- 
played as Sir Archy Macsarcasm, in Love a-la- 
Mode, which produced so strong an acknow- 
ledgement of ability, that we understand it 
is contemplated to revive The Man of the 
World, in order that he may play the part 
of Sir Pertinar t ; areport, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Wood has been requested to 


perform the part of Lady Rodolpho Lumber- 
court, we deem less entitled to credit. Miss 
Kenneth is the only actress at the establish- 
ment whom we deem capable of sustain- 
ing it. 

The musical farce of The Quaker has, dur- 
ing the month, been enacted with success, 
the principal parts of which were supported 
with great eclat by Phillips and Miss Pear- 
son. ‘* While the Lads of the Village” 
was 60 beautifully given by the former, that 
it was warmly encored, and the latter re- 
ceived great applause in the singing of 
several pretty ballads. We have been 

tly disgusted of late by the buffoonery 
exhibited in Charles the Twelfth, and we 
really think that some atonement is called 
for on the part of more than one of the 
rformers, for the great injustice done to 

. Pianché, the author, no ce than insult 
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offered to the public by their impertinent 
bebaviour. We adverted a month or two 
since to the strange behaviour of Cooper in 
the part of Major Vanherg ; he now appears 
to set decency at defiance, and ov Saturday 
the 25th ult. deserved to have been hissed 
from the stage. We were sorry to find 
Wallack seconding his greeny mae 

The Self-Tormentor, a new farce by Ken- 
ney, met with an indifferent success. 
Farren, Harley, and Mrs. Orger, exerted 
themselves to their utmost, but the audi- 
ence did not appear to appreciate them ; on 
the second night the piece was withdrawn 
from the bills. 

The grand attraction of the month has 
been the production of a new opera, entitled 
the Demon, or The Mystic Branch, being a 
tolerably free translation of Rotert le Dia- 
ble, by Meyerbeer, which has been playing 
at Paris with great eclut. It was completely 
successful. ‘Ihe opera commences with an 
assemblage of knights in sight of the city of 
Palermo, in Sicily, to which they have been 
led by the tournament, proclaimed by the 
King of that island; the victor knight is to 
be rewarded with the hand of his daughter 
in marriage. Robert of Normandy (Wood) 
arrives among the knights, and having seen 
the Princess (Miss Fanny Ayton) he has, 
with the aid of his demon-father, Bertram 
(Phillips) inspired her love. Bertram fol- 
lows Robert to stimulate him to deeds of dark- 
ness that he may participate in bis infernal 
destiny. Reimbant (Templeton) a minstrel, 
with Alice (Mrs. Wood), foster-sister of Ro- 
bert, and commissioned by his mother to pre- 
Caution him against the devices of the Demon, 
arrive at the same place; and in giving 
proof of his art he unluckily gives the 
devil his due in some lyric stanzas, eulogiz- 
ing the supernatural agency of the fiend. 
on at this, Robert only saves him 
from his fury by the interposition of Alice, 
whom he afterwards gives a commission to 
the Princess ; but in her way observing Ber- 
tram to resemble the evil one in a repre- 
sentation of the archangel overcoming Satan 
which she had seen in her village church, 
she hesitates proceeding from feur, and is 
appeased only by the assurances of Robert, 
that Bertram is bis particular friend. Ro- 
bert, instigated by Bertram, challenges 
the knights to dance, and after losing his 
all, finds access to the Princess through the 
intervention of Alice, who had succeeded in 
obtaining access for him to her palace. 
The Princess, confessing her love, encou- 
rages Lim to encounter his rival, the Prince 
of Grenada, who is favoured by her father. 
Here Bertram interposes his agency, and 
having conjured "p & spirit to personate 
that prince, he is defied to mortal combat, 
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and decoyed through a forest to the scene 
where his real rival is triumphant. The 
scenery here is superb, and the effect de- 
lightful. In the second act the Minstrel 
is decoyed from a place where he had en- 
aged to meet his lover, and she and Ro- 
Sort, chagrined at the success of his rival, 
haste to the spot. Here Robert, notwith- 
standing the earnest entreaty of Alice to the 
contrary, follows the demon to the ruined 
cemetery of the Abbey of St. Rosalie, that 
he may gain the Mystic Branch, said, by 
the demon, to have the power of procuring 
him the Princess, and of gratifying bis own 
revenge on his rival. A dense mist over- 
spreads the scene, which is admirably ma- 
naged, and on its removal the cemetery is 
discovered by moonlight, under one of the 
grandest scenes that imagination can con- 
ceive or pourtray. This has been executed 
by Stanfield, and far exceeds in beauty any 
thing yet produced on the stage. Here a 
resuscitation of the nuns takes place, who, 
awakened to life by the incantation of Ber- 
tram, endeavour to allure Robert to crime. 
At every entrance he is debarred egress, 
and the nuns dance round the astonished 
duke; but he having seized the Mystic 
Branch, discomfits his allurers, and carries 
it off in triumph. Robert tries in vain the 
power of the Branch on Isabella, the prin- 
cess, for although having steeped the senses 
of her attendants in forgetfulness, he relents, 
breaks his branch, and is seized hy the 
guards, from whom he is enabled to escape, 
by Bertram, to a sanctuary. Bertram dis- 
suades him from entering, lures him to sell 
himself to the evil one, and, producing the 
deed, avows himself to be his father and 
his friend, though a fiend. Robert, waver- 
ing, is accosted by his foster-sister, Alice, 
who invokes Heaven in his favour when in- 
formed of the compact, and shows him a 
letter from his mother. The hesitation of 
Robert, and earnest entreaties of Alice and 
Bertrum, are admirably displayed in this 
scene. Delay is defeat to Bertram, who, 
having outstayed his time, is carried off by 
two fiends to the lower regions; whilst 
Robert, thus emancipated, is informed of 
the absence of hia rival from the altar and 
the prepared rites, which festivities are 
then celebrated by himself with the Prin- 
cess. 
_ No expense appears to have been spared 
in providing such dresses and scenes a8 
were necessary to give splendour and 
effect to every part of this extraordinary 
and varied spectacle. The glittering ar- 
mour and panoplies of the age of chivalry 
are admirably depicted, and in the group- 
ings and mancuvring of the characters 
equal skill is displayed. The arrangement 
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of the music, which for the most part is 
highly beautiful, by Bishop, was spirited 
and judicious, and the greater part of it was 
received with the greatest applause. The 
principal female singer was Mrs. Wood, 
who, with the exception of one song, 
wherein she nuinl her usual penchant 
for absurd practise-room exercises, ac- 

uitted herself with great eclat: as did also 

hillips, whose fine, rich, and manly voice 
and action contributed essentially to the 
effect of the harmonies, which are, for the 
most » novel and difficult of execution. 
Wood was scarcely equal to his task, but he 
did his best, and obtained applause. Miss 
Fanny Ayton, who had been engaged espe- 
cially for the part of the Princess, sang so 
- out of tune and time, that the effect 
of the music was entirely destroyed. We 
never remembered to have felt more dis~ 
tressed at listening to any singer, and the 
audience failed not to mark their disappro- 
bation. Miss Pearson ought to have had 
the part. Templeton sustained the part of 
the Minstrel with unusual spirit and vigour. 
He never sang better : Wood quite suf- 
fered by comparison. 


COVENT GARDEN. 

Robert le Diable has also been brought 
out here under the title of the Fiend Fa- 
ther, or Robert of Normandy ; and ina shape 
which appears no less attractive than its 
rival at ry Lane. The plot differs in 
some immaterial points from the other, but 
the greater part is treated in nearly the 
same manner. Rophino Lacy has been the 
gentleman employed in the adaptation of 
the original music; of which, we believe, 
he has only had the means of obtaining the 
piano-forte ‘accompaniments ; but, at all 
events, be has performed his duty with a 
due proportion of taste and skill, and merits 
very considerable praise. The part of the 
Princess is here enacted by Miss Sheriff, 
and we have the most gratifying specimen 
of her genuine taste and ability. After 
listening to the sad screaming of Fanny 
Ayton, itis a delightful treat to hear the 
same music, with many additions, given by 
this lady. ‘The part must increase her 
favour with the public. The applause she 
received was loud and frequent. Miss In- 
verarity was never heard to greater advan- 
tage than in the part of Alice ; and her 
acting was elegant and appropriate. A 
ballad in the first act, addressed to Robert, 
Was a most exquisite specimen of feeling 
and execution. In a scene in the second 
act she produced an electrical effect by her 
spirited delivery of a passage to the words 

«* O’er me thou hast no power! 
Away, I fear thee not!” 
The holding out of a very high note ex- 


hibited great power ; and a trio in the last 
act was both refined in taste and powerful 
in delivery. The effects, however, of this 
and other parts of the opera was greatly 
impaired by Reynoldson, as the Fiend 
Father, who has not a musical note in his 
voice. He was vulgar, coarse, and blun- 
dering to a painful degree. Braham sang 
unequally, and we could observe took great 
pains in the managementof his voice, which 
time bas considerably impaired; but he 
stands well, in comparison with Wood. 
Keely was the Minstrel at this house ; and, 
although he could not sing over well, he 
contrived to amuse his audience. The 
scenery is very good, but, in the Abbe 
scene, suffers sadly, in comparison wit 
that at Drury Lane. The light ap d 
rather that which would glimmer from a 
blacksmith’s fire on a dull November night, 
than the glittering rays of the silver queen. 
The Haunted Tower bas been revived, 
and with good effect: for it served to af- 
ford the united talents of Miss Sheriff and 
Miss Inverarity, who had not previously 
made their appearance in the same play. 
That the result was productive of the high- 
est gratification we need hardly add, but 
we certainly were unexpectedly pleased by 
the excellent display of true comic talent 
on the part of the former of these ladies, 
who enacted the stage business with ability 
of the raciest order. We may augur from 
this, that Miss Sheriff will prove herself a 
most useful member of the establishment. 
Her singing, moreover,was strongly charac- 
terized by an intensity of feeling and taste, 
that elicited great and deserved applause, 
Miss I[nverarity was in splendid voice, and 
did ample justice to the music of the opera ; 
and in a beautiful new ballad, by Mr. Mur- 
ray, ‘‘ Sweet Hope” was warmly encored. 
Miss Inverarity’s execution has increased 
wonderfully in power of late, and we have 
seldom witnessed a greater display of feel- 
ing and taste than she commanded on this 
occasion. Braham sang, as he does invari- 
ably, but partially well ; now and then we 
are gratified, and anon we are disappointed, 
This inequality in his singing, we fear, must 
be attribuced to a sad diminution in his 
powers ; for, although, in bis best days, a 
sad mannerist, we could evidently discover 
that his voice now required great manage- 
ment. In this respect, he reminds us of 
Wood, of whom we have heard the following 
anecdote. When Alexander Lee had, on one 
occasion, composed a song for him of greater 
compass than his half-dozen aotes would 
enable him to accomplish, Wood expostu- 
lated. ‘‘ Never mind, my fine fellow,” said 
Lee, “‘ I will load the passage with accom- 
paniments, so that the audience will never 
discover it, but, on the contrary, fancy vou 
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are favouring them all the while with one of 
our bender and most belaboured shakes.” 
is it with Braham : he appears to moda- 
late his voice in parts to a most refined de- 
of delicacy, but when he seizes a note 
with which he can make free, he electrifies 
the house by an exhibition of the most won- 


derful power. This pourtrays neither taste 
nor accomplishment. 


THE SURREY. 

Mr. Osbaldiston, at the Surrey, seems 
anxious to rival all the blacking merchants 
in London, in the art of chalk quackery. 
We have for years lamented the disfigure- 
ment of our walls and park palings by 
‘« Hunt's matchless” and “ Warren’s jet ;” 
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and now we find them, on the Surrey side 
of the water, bedaubed with perpetual an- 
nouncements of “ Lytton Bulwer’s Eugene 
Aram.” With all due deference to Mr. 
Osbaldiston, we think be would better sup- 
port the dignity of the British stage, and 
the excellent character for respectability 
which his talented predecessor had secured 
for this theatre in particular, by devot- 
ing his talents exclusively to the produe- 
tion of attraction within rather than with- 
out its walls. Does he even think 
that Mr. Bulwer, who has undertaken to 
su — the cause of the minor theatres, 
will feel the more flattered, by having his 
name thus published with the confraternity 
of “‘ Hunt and Co. ?” 
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DINNER DRESS. 

Ir is composed of chamois-coloured 
French cashmere. The corsage is cut low 
and square, and finished round the bust by 
a narrow shaw! border. White satin beret 
sleeves, over which are long ones of gaze 
cashmirienne. A shawl border, of a rich 
oriental pattern, and full colours, forms the 
trimming of the skirt. Blond lace pelerine 
fichu, adjusted to the back of the corsage, 
and crossing under a ceinture of rich figured 
riband. The head-dress is a beret of rose 
de Parnasse velours epinglé. A band and 
neud of white gauze riband ig placed under 
the brim, and a bouquet of white ostrich 
feathers arranged in front of the crown. 
The jewellery worn with this dress should 
be of gold and coloured gems. 

EVENING DRESS. 

The material is d’Orient, of a new 
shade of blue. Corsage a lu Malibran, cut 
low, and disposed in drapery. A lappel, 
of the material of the dress, trims the back 
of the bust and the shoulders, and forms 
open mancherons: both the lappel and the 
mancherons are trimmed with blond lace. 
The long sleeves are blond lace. The skirt 
is embroidered, just above the border, in a 
wreath of white jessamine. Head-dress, a 
toque, a la Reine, of white and gold gauze, 
pluced rather far back, to display a bandeau 
of fancy jewellery, and adorned with the 
plumage of a bird of Paradise. Ear-rings 
and fancy jewellery. 

OPERA DRESS. 

A dress of green satin, a la Reine. Cor- 
sage of the demi redingote kind, but very 
low. The lappel forms deep jockeys, and 
a round pelerine: it is trimmed, as is also 
the bust of the dress, with a gold band 
wrought in open work: a row of blond 
lace, standing up round the bust, surmounts 
it. The sleeves are a l"imbecille, of white 


gaze lisse. A gold band, to correspond with 
that round the bust, adorns the border. 
The head-dress is a Venetian turban, formed 
of a crape scarf, which is printed in an In- 
dian pattern. The jewellery should be 
massive gold. Sable boa tippet. 

BALL DRESS. 

It is white crape over gros de Naples. 
Low corsage, arranged round the upper 
part of the bust in drapery of a new and 
graceful description. Bouffont sleeves, very 
short, much puffed out on the shoulder, and 
adorned with knots, composed of ends of 
gauze riband, which float loosely over them. 
The border is adorned with a wreath of 
mingled berries, foliage, and exotics, em- 
broidered in coloured silks. The hair is 
dressed in loose ringlets at the sides, and 
full bows placed far back. A circlet of 
gold and emeralds is placed in front of the 
bows, and @ bouquet of white ostrich 
feathers behind them. Bandeau and neck- 
lace of fancy jewellery. 

GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF 
FASHION, 

Pelisses are more in favour in prome- 
nade dress than they have been during 
some seasons past; they are generally of 
dark colours, and of gros de Naples: we 
have, however, seen some of gros des Indes, 
and others of a material resembling terry 
velvet. Some pelisses fasten imperceptibly 
down the front, and are ornamented on each 
side with a satin fancy trimming, or with a 
velvet band dented on each side ; others 
are fastened by knots of the material of the 
pelisse. We have observed some with a 
gold button in the centre of the knot, If 
the front is ornamented with velvet the 
colar must correspond. There is, in gene- 
ral, a pelerine;; and some are so large as to 
resemble a short cloak. 

Promenade bonnets are of velvet and 
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terry velvet, The most fashionable have 
the brim lined with the same material. We 
do not perceive any alteration in size during 
the last two months. The trimming is 
generally of rich figured riband ; gauze and 
satin ribands are equally fashionable. 
There seems to be no decided style of trim- 
ming, for while some bonvets are profusely 
ornamented, others have only a band and 
strings. These last, when of elegant ma- 
terials, and worn with a rich black lace 
veil, are extremely genteel, and are cer- 
tainly the most appropriate for walking 
dress. 

An attempt has been made during some 
time to bring fancy muffs into favour in 
carriage dress, but until the last fortnight 
it has been very unsuccessful ; since that 
time they have increased in favour, and we 
observe that they are adopted by some 
ladies of very high rank. They are com- 
posed of velvet, either white or coloured, 
and are very richly embroidered in coloured 
silks. In other respects carriage dress has 
experienced no change since the publication 
of our last number. 

We observe that fancy black is coming 
into request for social evening parties. 
One of the prettiest of these dresses is com- 
posed of black gros des Indes. ‘The corsage, 
which is cut low and square, is embroidered 
round the top in a Grecian pattern, in 
cherry-colour, or chenille; the jockeys, 
which consist of three points of different 
lengths, are worked to correspond; they 
fall low, over white gauze long sleeves, 
which are terminated by a cuff, consisting 
of a single point, corresponding in embroi- 
dery with the epaulette. Immediately 
above the hem, which reaches no higher 
than the calf of the leg, is an helien 
of the same pattern, but very broad and 
rich. 

The head-dress worn with the above was 
a Polish toque, of cherry-coloured velvet, 
trimmed with a single long, black, curled, 
ostrich feather, the barbes of which were 
half cherry-colour, and half black, and of 
exceeding thickness, being doubled near 
the edges. The feather was placed very 
far back: it wound round the toque, and 
drooped on the left shoulder. 

We may cite two dresses lately worn at a 
very splendid ball, as the most elegant that 
have appeared this season. The one was 
of white crape; the corsage of the heart 
kind, ornamented with draperies of the 
same material, embroidered in a light bor- 
der, of green foliage and silver berries. 
Beret sleeves, disposed in falling plaits, 
and partially covered by the draperies of 
the corsage. Bouquets, composed of sprigs 
of berries with their foliage, were embroi 
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dered at regular distances round the border 
of the dress: that part of the work which 
represented a riband tying each bouquet, 
was of rose-colour ; it formed two moderate 
sized bows and ends, which reached nearly 
to the bottom of the skirt. 

The other dress was of blue gauze; a 
Grecian corsage, trimmed round the shoul- 
ders and the back with the same material 
in the double pelerine style, and edged 
with narrow blond lace. The trimming of 
the skirt consisted of bands of white gauze 
riband, forming draperies, each ornamented 
with a rose of cut ribaod. 

The bair continues to be dressed low ; 
the Grecian style is considered most ele- 
gant, but it is seldom strictly classical ; 
the hind hair being often arranged 2 la 
Grecque, and the front in light curls. 
Sometimes, also, the hair is parted on the 
forehead, and the bind hair disposed in two 
or three bows, each rising above the other, 
but by no means hizh. Coiffures en cheveuz 
are always ornamented with flowers, ar- 
ranged either in wreaths or light bouquets. 

ashionable colours are ruby, pongeau, 
rose-colour, violet, cinnamon, azure-blue, 
and various shades of green and eventu- 
rine. 

STATEMENT OF FASHIONS AT PARIS IN 

FEBRUARY. 

It is to the Opera and the Court that we 
must look for novelties this month. The 
first affords us some brilliant toilettes, but, 
generally speaking, more dresses of simple 
elegance than of a showy or costly descrip- 
tion. The first are of chaly, or of crape; the 
corsage made en demi redingote ; the lappel 
is cut in seollops, and edged with effilé, or 
narrow blond lace. The sleeves are of the 
short gigot kind. If the chaly is printed, 
there is no trimming round the border ; if 
not, it has a narrow embroidery, of the 
shawl kind, just above the hem. Crape 
dresses have rarely any trimming, but if 
there is any it consists of two or three nar- 
row satin tucks put pretty close ~ ase 

If the dress is costly it is of velvet, 
trimmed either with narrow gold bands, or 
blond lace. We see, also, a good many 
blond lace dresses of the tunic form, over 
white or coloured satin. Some are open in 
front, and others closed, but all are a little 
shorter than the under dress. The corsage 
is in crossed drapery, or partially high, with 
a collar falling over, and the sleeves almost 
invariably of the Turkish kind. 

There is great variety in Opera head- 
dresses. Velvet hats, with small brims 
turned up all round, and trimmed with a 
single long ostrich feather, frimatee ; that 
ia, appearing as if touched by hoar frost, 
are very much in favour, as are also berets, 
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and turbans, either of velvet, gauze, or 
crape, trimmed with a feather, as described 
above, or ornamented only with their own 
multitudinous folds. We see, also, several 
head-dresses of hair, of the demi Grecian, 
and demi Anglaise style. Some of these are 
ornamented with wreaths of coral ; others 
with sprigs of flowers ; and many have no 
other decoration than a cameo inserted in 
the centre of a platted braid of hair, which 
forms a kiod of crown on the summit of the 
head. 

The dresses for the court concerts and 
balls are usually of extreme richness. 
Those for matronly ladies are principally of 
velvet, or of the new fancy silks and satins, 
which equal velvet in richness. Gold and 
silver gauzes, and crapes, are more gene- 
rally adopted by very young married ladies, 

One of the most elegant velvet dresses 
was of chesnut colour ; the corsage low, and 
titting close to the shape, was embroidered 
in the stomacher style in silver, and finish- 
ed round the back and shoulders by a ruff 
a la Medicis, of blonde de Chantilly. Sleeves 
of the double beret shape; the upper part 
of extravagant size, the lower much smaller. 
The skirt of this dress, still wider than they 
are worn at present, was arranged in very 
deep folds, which reached to the bottom 
behind, and finished round the border by 
bouquets of silver fancy flowers, placed 
rather wide apart. 

The head-dress worn with this robe was 
a silver tissue turban, of the Jewish form, 
trimmed with a membrane of the plumage 
of a bird of Paradise, placed exactly in the 
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centre of the front, and at its base a superb 
diamond star. 

One of the most superb crape dresses 
was white over satin to correspond; the 
corsage formed a demi cour before and be- 
hind, so that the low, square white satin 
one worn underneath, was very much seen : 
it was trimmed round the top with a chef 
d'or. The sleeves were white satin, of the 
beret shape, with mancherons of the Mame- 
luke form; there were two falls, each 
edged with a d'or: the sleeve was 
Jooped in front of the arm by a diamond 
agraffe. A wreath of coral roots interlaced, 
embroidered in coral-coloured silk, and 
gold thread, bordered the skirt, about half 
way to the knee. 

Another dress much admired for its ele- 
gant simplicity, was of rose-coloured gaze 
zephyr, trimmed with knots of white and 
silver gauze riband, placed on each seam of 
the skirt at regular distances. The corsage 
was a revers. The lappel, which formed 
jockeys, was united on each shoulder by a 
knot of riband, and fell low over the bouf- 
font sleeve of the under dress, which was 
rose-coloured satin. 

The coiffures were either turbans, or Lerets 
of velvet, or gold or silver tissue, superbly 
ornamented with diamonds and feathers. 
The head-dresses of hair were similarly de- 
corated, but in some instances flowers were 
substituted for feathers. 

Fashionable colours the same as last 
month, but white is most in favour in even- 
ing dress. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

In Bryanston-square, the lady of Thomas 
Perry, Esq. of a daughter. In Harley- 
street, the lady of Le Marchant Thomas, 
Esq. of ason. Of a daughter, (who sur- 
vived but a few hours,) the lady of Edward 
Fowler Bean, Esq. of Denmark Hill. At 
Brighton, the lady of Francis Onslow 
Trant, Esq.ofason. Mrs. William Noble, 
of Fleet Street, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

At Peover, the Rev. George Pitt, young- 
est son of Thomas Pitt, Esq. of Wimpole- 
street, to Charlotte Augusta, third daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Mainwaring Mainwaring, 
Bart. of Oui Seen - At Lee, Mr. Edw. 
Russell, of Croydon, to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Samuel Cowper Brown, of Lew- 
isham. At Hawstead Church, Suffolk, Miss 
Cullum, only child of the Rev. Sir Grey 
Cullum, Bart. of Hardwicke House, to 
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Thomas Gibson, Esq. of Theberton, Suffolk. 
At Camberwell, the Rev. George Perry, of 
Arlsey, Bedfordshire, to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Smith, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


At his house in Berkeley-square, Owen 
Williams, Esq. M.P for Marlow. His 
gentle manners, refined taste, and unquali- 
fied kindness, endeared him to a numervus 
circle of friends, who sincerely lament his 
loss. In Upper Montague-street, Russell- 
square, Philip Hughes, Esq. late Com- 
mander of the Hon. East India Company’s 
ship Bridgewater. Marianne, widow of 
Charies, Bishop, Esq. at Sunbury. The 
Hon. Mrs. B. Bouverie, aged 74, in Ed- 
ward’s-street, Portman-square. At Col- 
chester, in her 90th year, Mary, relict of 
the late Joseph Winnock, Esq. of Great 
Horskley, Essex. ) 
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